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Sumiko Yamamoto, Fulbright travel grantee from 
Japan, a graduate student in religious education at 
Boston T'niversity, explains to students at Girls Cath- 
olic High School in Malden, Massachusetts, how she 
ties her obi (sash) around her Japanese kimono. She 
gave a talk on “Woman’s Status in Japan” as part of 
the high school’s participation in an international ex- 
perimental program of education conducted by Unesco. 
(After her talk, Miss Yamamoto confessed that at home 
she had never worn a kimono; her mother had insisted 
on making her one before she left.) ——— Reprinted 
from Jubilee, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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The Future of Exchanges 


J. William Fulbright 


EN of goodwill have long sought ways to eliminate misunder- 
standings and prejudices among the peoples of this crazy-quilt 
world. The objective is, of course, to build a foundation of mutual 
respect and understanding and on such footing to construct an orderly 
procedure for settling the minor differences and petty prejudices 
which frequently lead to serious controversy and even war. 


The educational exchange program is based on this conviction that 
sharing ideas through direct personal experience can strengthen inter- 
national understanding; that it can assist in eliminating from the 
minds of free men the fear and distrust of the unknown, the strange, 
and the foreign; and that it can, in the words of Mr. Dale Carnegie, 
win friends and influence people. 


EN years ago I introduced in the Senate a proposal that American 
surplus materials abroad be converted into “local” currencies 
and that such funds be used for a continuing educational exchange 
program. Such a program—lI believed then and even more so now— 
would justify the expenditure of appropriated funds, but there was no 
chance that Congress would approve a proposal to spend tax dollars. 
The unique advantage of my bill was that it would utilize only local 
currencies which were not convertible into dollars. Congress accepted 
the formula and Public Law 584 which bears my name was signed 
by President Truman on August 1, 1946. 


The Fulbright Act — if I may be so immodest as to call it by 
its popular name — is the pivot upon which the educational ex- 
change program turns but it was not and cannot be the complete basis 
for the kind of exchange program which we must carry forward. 
Congress has, it is true, enlarged the scope of the program through 
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the Smith-Mundt Act in 1948, and through other amendments which 
give access to new sources of foreign currencies. But Congress — 
particularly in the House Appropriations Committee — has also 
demonstrated a coolness if not outright opposition to the exchange 
program. The Rabaut amendment has required the appropriation of 
funds — even those acquired through the surplus property sales — 
and each year a battle must be fought to save the program from a 
crippling reduction. 

In addition, the dwindling supply of foreign currencies under 
Public Law 584 threatens the continuation of the program in a num- 
ber. of countries. The foundation in Turkey has exhausted its funds 
and a similar situation will develop very soon in Egypt and India. 
Unless funds can be obtained through the recent amendments to the 
original Fulbright Act, exchange programs will expire in eight coun- 
tries (in addition to Turkey) by 1956: Ceylon, Egypt, India, Iraq, 
Pakistan, Sweden, Thailand, and the Union of South Africa. This 
list constitutes one-third of the total number of countries which now 
have programs in operation under the Act and, of even more impor- 
tance, it includes several nations which may well hold the key to a 
peaceful solution to the cold war. 


ERHAPS this report has thus far sounded unduly pessimistic in 
view of the success of the program since its inception. The 
International Educational Exchange Program is the largest foreign 
scholarship plan in history and in 1954 alone a total of 6,348 persons 
participated in the exchange program. The Fulbright Act has, during 
the period from 1948 to 1954, been responsible for grants to 12,610 
foreigners and 7,799 Americans. 

Equally important to the Government programs has been the finan- 
cial support provided by private and other non-U.S. Government 
groups. Foreign currencies can pay only for a foreign grantee’s 
passage to the United States and he must receive dollars for tuition, 
living expenses, etc., from other sources. The success of the foreign 
grantee program has, therefore, hinged on the cooperative efforts of 
a large number of interested individuals, groups, and institutions 
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believing in the aims of the program — 
not the least of which is the Institute of 
International Education. 


believe that the program has been a 
| success and I know that this opinion 

is shared by virtually every person 
who has had an opportunity to observe 
the program in action. The effectiveness 
of this approach is summarized in the 
report last year following a survey of 
Cabinet officials of the member countries 
of the United Nations. An independent 
survey conducted for Time Magazine 
reported that of all the means for the 
exchange of information “the largest 
vote was given to exchange of students 
and visitors as the most effective means 
for increasing the flow of information 
between nations. Such exchanges were 
far out in front on every continent. In 
fact, running throughout most of the 
questionnaires, there was a constant 
theme that face-to-face contacts are the 
best way to gain greater understanding 
around the world. Thus, scientific and 


cultural exchange was the second most 
common item checked. Magazines, news- 
papers, and radio were third, fourth, and 
fifth respectively.” 

The success is further demonstrated 
by the commerts made by those who 
have participated in it. I recall a letter 
written to me by a professor from India 
who came here as a grantee. The pro- 
fessor said that during his stay here he 
came to understand the true meaning 
of democracy. He said he learned dem- 
ocracy is not a politcal system of gov- 
ernment, but “an attitude of mind and a 
way of living in which the dignity of 
man, the feeling of fellowship and equal- 
ity of opportunities are cherished and 
practiced.” The professor said he would 
try to interpret America and “her won- 


derful people” to his fellow Indians. 


No matter how small or how large his 


contribution may be to international 
goodwill, the cumulative effect of such 
deeds will be of inestimable value to the 


United States and the free world. 
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Coalition of the Free 


Walter Johnson 


foreign policy has gone 
through three stages in my life 


time. Up to the outbreak of the 
First World War, our foreign policy 
dealt largely with political problems. 
Then from the First War to the Second 
World War economic problems were 
added to political affairs. Since 1945 
educational and cultural activities have 
been added to political and economic— 
a recognition that the free peoples of 
the world must have a greater under- 
standing of each other.” This was 
Ambassador George Wadsworth’s re- 
mark to Francis J. Colligan of the De- 
partment of State and to me in Ankara, 
in 1951. 

Since the close of World War II and 
the destruction of the Nazi tyranny, we 
have been faced with building a coali- 
tion of free nations to withstand a new 
tyranny. Coalition diplomacy is exact- 
ingly difficult. Tensions and frictions 
among free nations are normal and we 
can never forget that to maintain the 
great coalition of the free and also to 
achieve healthy and frank relations with 
the uncommitted nations, more than 
military, political, and economic re- 
lations are necessary. Today as never 


Water JOHNSON, chairman of the Department 
of History at the University of Chicago, has 
been a member of the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships since its inception in 1947 and was 
chairman of the board from 1947-53. 

This article is taken from Professor Johnson’s 
address at the Conference on the Exchange of 
Professional, Scholarly and Scientific Persons, 
Princeton, December 2-4, 1954. 


before we must understand the minds 
of people in other societies. 

The citizens of the most powerful 
nation of the free world —or at the 
very least the public opinion-forming 
leaders of that society—have the 
urgent task of understanding why men 
of other nations act as they do. It is 
also of immense and critical signifi- 
cance to the national security of this 
country that other nations understand 
the ideals and aspirations that motivate 
America. A knowledge of the minds of 
men of other societies, of their cultural 
achievements, and of their deeply felt 
religious motivations can furnish us 
with a basis for insight into and cooper- 
ation with the diverse cultures that com- 
prise the modern world. 


HESE are the broad objectives 
T which, I believe, have motivated 

the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
since 1947, when the ten-man board was 
appointed by the President to supervise 
the Fulbright program. The statement 
that the Fulbright program is a new 
development in American foreign policy 
has occasionally disturbed some of my 
But let’s be 
frank: the American Government has 


professional colleagues. 


no business in the exchange program 
unless it contributes to the national se- 
curity and the general welfare of the 
American people. And let’s be perfectly 
frank about another point: the Ful- 
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bright program must not become a 
propaganda program. 

The BFS has been constantly on the 
alert in this matter. Also the Depart- 
mental Secretariat for the exchange 
program, as well as foreign service offi- 
cers generally and policy makers in the 
Department, from my experience, have 
appreciated and have concurred with the 
board’s policy of demonstrating to 


nations of the free world that the Ful- 
bright program was not propagandistic 
and that we were wholly concerned in 
working with them as equals in a pro- 
gram that can reflect the mutuality of 
the respective interests involved. 


ROM nearly seven years of active 
membership on the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships and from visits to twen- 
ty countries where the program is in 
operation, may I lay stress upon two 
features which, I feel, account heavily 
for its success. The fact that the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships—eight of 
whose ten members are not employees 
of the Government — makes the selec- 
tions is becoming well known overseas. 
Furthermore, it is becoming increasing- 
ly known that the BFS relies on such 
private educational agencies as the Con- 
ference Board and the Institute of Inter- 
national Education to aid it in the 
selection process. 

Those of us who have travelled wide- 
ly since the war know that peoples of 
the free world are sensitive toward the 
present power of the United States. 
There is restlessness, uneasiness, and 
sometimes fear over how we may use 
our power. Many are concerned over 
what they feel are shallow, short-range 
objectives on our part. The sensitivity 
that one finds overseas toward us strict- 
ly limits the usefulness of the blunder- 
buss technique of the mass media. Most 
people are allergic to propaganda. 
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Moreover, they resent what seems to 
them to be brassy, boastful, and ma- 
terialistic qualities in our culture. It 
is urgent that the United States continue 
through the Fulbright program to dem- 
onstrate that we are interested in work- 
ing jointly and _ constructively with 
other nations in educational exchange 
activities. 


HE second element vital to the suc- 
of the program has _ been 

the foundations and commissions 
abroad. In drafting the executive agree- 
ments to implement Public Law 584, the 
Department of State wisely made pro- 
vision for the creation of bi-national 
boards consisting of an equal number 
of the citizens of the participating coun- 
try and of American residents in that 
country, including representatives of the 
embassy. These commissions are not 
agencies of our Government. They re- 
flect the mutuality of national interests 
that can be achieved in the educatienal 
exchange program. 

These commissions have real power. 
They aid the BFS and the Department 
of State in the drafting of the country 
programs; they recommend to the BFS 
the citizens of the country who should 
receive travel grants to America; and 
they have the responsibility of affiliating 
American grantees with educational in- 
stitutions in their country. This par- 
ticular power means that at times com- 
missions may not desire to arrange an 
affiliation and thus have a veto over 
Americans recommended by the BFS. 
This power has been used but it has 
not been abused. It is important for 
the commission to have this power since 
it helps create a truly mutual or bi- 
national program. 

Leading educators and government 
officials are members of the various 
commissions. This alone has given the 
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program considerable prestige. The 
presence of leading citizens on the com- 
missions—in addition to the real powers 
which the commissions have—has weak- 
ened considerably the charge that the 
program is “cultural imperialism.” 

One distinguished American observer 
in the United Kingdom wrote to me last 
year: 

“As was obviously apparent at Cam- 
bridge last summer, the Fulbright Com- 
mission can undertake what may be 
called extra-curricular activities such as 
the Cambridge Conference in American 
Studies . . . If the Embassy, even the 
Embassy’s Cultural Officer, attempted 
to do the same thing, I think it would 
prove, if not impossible, damned difli- 
cult, as it would be considered to be a 
propaganda conference. Many of the 
British participants . . . pointed out that 


Cooperating Agencies 


The Department of State, which 
administers the program of educa- 
tional exchanges under the Ful- 
bright Act (Public Law 584—79th 
Congress), has designated the fol- 
lowing agencies to assist in the pre- 
liminary selections of candidates: 


University lecturing; advanced 

research; special categories: 

Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils 

Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons 

2101 Constitution Avenue 

Washington 25, D.C. 


the validity and success of the Cam- 
bridge conference was that it was obvi- 
ously not a propaganda attempt and 
they remarked upon this amongst them- 
selves with considerable surprise and 
pleasure.” 

I deeply believe that the Fulbright 
program is one of the most effective 
means we have of explaining ourselves 
to other. people. It is also a way of cre- 
ating understanding of our aims and 
desires. At the same time, it provides 
Americans with the opportunity of 
learning about the cultures and the as- 
pirations of other people. Although the 
program is far from perfect, those who 
have aided in its development have the 
right in all modesty to derive consider- 
able satisfaction from what has been 
accomplished during the past seven 
years. 


in the Fulbright Program 


Graduate study: 

Institute of International Education 
United States Student Program 

1 East 67th Street 

New York 21, N. Y. 


Teaching in national and American 
elementary or secondary schools: 


U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

United States Office of Education 

Division of International Education 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Final selection for all grants is 
made by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. 
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Germany: Eight Years After the War 
Harold Haley 


T seemed somewhat incongruous that 
| a scant eight years after the crushing 

defeat of Germany and her virtual 
disappearance from the community of 
nations, I should be on my way to this 
very country to further my study of in- 
ternational relations. Since the incongru- 
ous, however, is merely the common- 
place in Germany in recent years, this 
was not at all surprising. How else to 
regard the high level of production, the 
low unemployment, the maintenance of 
a relatively high standard of living — 
and all this while absorbing many 
millions of refugees? 

While the economic growth has been 
the most eye-catching aspect of Ger- 
many’s recovery, scarcely less impres- 
sive and certainly no less significant 
has been the rapid resurgence of her 
university life. Indeed, it is here that 
Germany’s destiny, insofar as she may 
control it herself, is being shaped; here 
is being turned out the product that will 
bear far more weight on the future of 
Germany than so many tons of steel, 
iron, or coal. It was this aspect of 
Germany’s recovery which I wished to 
observe during my year at the Free 
University of Berlin. I was curious as 
to what extent the old patterns of think- 
ing and the thoroughly discredited 
attitudes had been discarded by this 


Harotp Hatey of Kittery, Maine, studied in- 
ternational affairs at the Free University of 
Berlin on a Fulbright fellowship in 1953-54. 
He is now a desk assistant in the radio news- 
room of CBS. 


Gift from the Ford Foundation: the new 


library-auditorium-classroom building of the 
ee University of Berlin. 

particular segment of the community. 
'n particular, | was interested in the 
attitudes and opinions of the students on 
international affairs. It is perhaps well 
to remember that a large proportion of 
my fellow students had received almost 
all their elementary and secondary edu- 
cation under the Nazi regime. 

Although the Free University is a 
little short on tradition, its accomplish- 
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ments during its first five years place it 
in the forefront of the revival of aca- 
demic life in Germany. For me, the 
story of the founding of this university 
is one of the most hopeful and inspiring 
events in the entire postwar development 
in Germany. In 1948, the students of 
Humboldt University, in East Berlin, 
rebelled against efforts towards a new 
academic regimentation. They did so at 
a decided personal risk; several of their 
leaders disappeared. Failing to attain 
the desired academic freedom in East 
Berlin, these students sought and obtain- 
ed aid in West Berlin for the establish- 
ment of a new university. This they 
created largely by their own labor. 
Today this university is attracting more 
and more students from East Germany. 
Approximately one-third of its six 
thousand students, as well as a consider- 
able part of the faculty, have come to 
the Free University to escape the state- 
controlled education of East Germany. 
Most of these students are entirely de- 
pendent on small scholarships from the 
city government, which afford them at 
best a very minimal standard of living. 
Their action denotes a clear rejection 
of a state-ordered and oriented exist- 


ence. It is indeed a promising note for 
the future of Germany. 

At the level of instruction, this same 
attitude prevails. Objectivity in teach- 
ing — and this includes political science 
and the history of the past twenty years 
—jis the rule. Although the quality of 
instruction certainly varies, from this 
particular point of view there is little 
to criticize, much to the credit of those 


involved. 


Students and international affairs 


Descending into the depths of the 
problem at hand — the outlook of Ger- 
man students on international affairs — 
one inevitable remark comes at once to 
mind: “You have slaughtered the wrong 
swine.” This still characterizes to a very 
considerable extent present day thinking 
in regard to foreign affairs. It is univer- 
sal among students and others. Natur- 
ally there are exceptions but public 
thinking generally still holds to the con- 
cept of so-called “Realpolitik.” In the 
above quotation, I refer, of course, to 
the belief that the West blundered in 
the closing months of the Second World 
War in not aligning itself with the 
Germans against the Soviet Union. The 
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The Brandenburg Gate, standing artery between East 
i and West Berlin, is now a police control point for travel between the two ae 


elief connotes an amorality and ex- 
belief t lity 1 
pediency in the conduct of foreign 


affairs which we find so alien to our 
concept of democracy. But it is within 
this same frame of reference that my 
German friends tended to evaluate the 
conduct of foreign policy by the United 
States in the postwar years. 

A second notable aspect of the atti- 
tude of these students towards questions 
of international policy was their apathy, 
even in questions of burning interest to 
Germany. Long a weakness in German 
political life, this habit of mind is still 
widespread, even among the youth. It 
was frequently impossible to engage 
fellow students or friends in discussion 
of the unification of Germany, of the 
ultimate disposition of the Saarland and 
the Oder-Neisse territories, or of re- 
armament. These questions were wear- 
ily dismissed. There was certainly no 
enthusiasm for the creation of a new 
German army. This I felt was less the 
fear of militarism than a reluctance to 
serve. It is, of course, easy to sympa- 
thize with this attitude, but I had hoped 


to find among the university students a 
more accurate realization of the re- 
sponsibilities devolving upon Germany 
because of her admittedly difficult po- 
sition in the international scene. 

While the students have clearly dem- 
onstrated their all- 
powerful central government and their 
choice of personal freedom, they have 
yet to understand that freedom means 
more than the rejection of the lack of 
freedom, that its strengthening and 
preservation require positive action. It 
is unfortunate that Germany must seek 
to acquire the habits of democracy 
while divided within and surrounded by 
a divided world without. But the 
progress made in the short period since 
the disappearance of the Third Reich 
offers good reason for optimism and 
confidence in facing the future. 


rejection of an 


Reaction to Soviet blandishments 


While in Berlin, I was particularly 
interested in studying popular reaction 
to the German policy of the Soviet 
Union, appealing as it does to their 


Youth Festival in East Berlin in June 1954: East German youth demonstrate 
their ‘solidarity.’ 
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Kasier Wilhelm Memorial 
Church. The present recon- 
struction of the church has 


bee 
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naturally strong desire to see the re- 
unification of families and friends as 
well as of country, and to their ever 
strong nationalism. The Berliner has, 
perhaps, an even greater interest in the 
realization of these aims than have those 
citizens living in the relative security 
and prosperity of West Germany. But 
the first three months of “liberation” 
by the Red Army and the longer months 
of the “blockade” will not soon be 
forgotten in Berlin. Whatever the 
basis for his opinion, the Berliner main- 
tains a questioning attitude toward all 
the blandishments from the East — and 
a complete indifference to the threats. 
During the Berlin Conference in Janu- 
ary and February 1954, the Germans 
took the encouraging and difficult stand 
in support of the Western policy of free 
elections as a prerequisite to unification. 
And they took this stand in the face of 
the inescapable conclusion that it meant 
many further months or years of delay 
in achieving reunification. 


The ‘curtain’? drawn aside 


A particular advantage of a visit to 
Berlin is the opportunity to observe at 
first hand the system of life presently 
prescribed for the residents of East 
Germany. Although Berlin is completely 
surrounded by and tightly isolated from 
East Germany, within the city, the “iron 


curtain” is drawn aside to allow one a 
glimpse of that life. We were free to 
come and go within the city limits com- 
pletely unmolested, providing we were 
mindful of certain do’s and don'ts. 
We could and did visit the Humboldt 
University, the “House of Culture” (a 
propaganda center promoting Soviet- 
German friendship), the libraries, and 
the shops, to observe “mass demon- 
strations” in support of this cause or 
that, the youth rallies, and to visit the 
theater, the opera, and the movies. It 
was inadvisiable as well as difficult to 
establish contact with residents of that 
half of the city, and only occasionally, 
through mutual friends in West Berlin, 
did I have a chance to talk with an East 
Berliner. 


Struggle between past and present 


Wherever one goes in Berlin one is 
reminded of the grim struggle of the 
past and of the present, and of the 
meeting of the two in Germany. The 
blackened ruins of the Reichstag, the 
symbol of the victory of Nazism over 
Communism in Germany, stand within a 
few hundred feet of a Russian war 
memorial, marking the victory of the 
Red Army over Nazi Germany. A Soviet 
tank memorial in West Berlin now faces 
a wooden cross, erected to the memory 

* Continued on page 64 
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Medical Social Work in England and the U.S. 


Suzanne M. Hassan 


EN years after the appointment, in 

895, of the first almoner in Eng- 

land, medical social work came to 
birth in the United States. The profes- 
sion had many of the same obstacles to 
face in each country, notably a die- 
hard opposition on the part of some 
hospital staff, and social conditions 
whose misery was only beginning to be 
recognized by an awakening public 
conscience. Records of these early 
struggles make interesting reading to- 
day, and it is tempting to speculate on 
the national differences which have 
since caused the profession on either 
side of the Atlantic to develop along 
slightly divergent lines. 

Among the most important of these 
differences is perhaps the early cham- 
pionship of medical social work in 
America by the influential and distin- 
guished Dr. Richard Cabot. Passionate- 
ly convinced of the necessity of treat- 
ing the patient as a whole and social 
being, he gave the lead in publishing 
books on the subject—a lead which 
United States workers have since fol- 
lowed. In England there has always 
been a dearth of written material, and 
it is at least arguable that the aims and 
processes of social work have been in 
consequence less formulated. 

I have recently had the experience 
an experience which has proved most 


Miss Hassan of Belfast, associate member of 
the London Institute of Almoners, studied at 
the Boston University School of Social Work 
in 1953-54 on a Smith-Mundt/Fulbright Travel 
Grant. 


Suzanne M. Hassan 


enriching both personally and _profes- 
sionally — of spending a year in study- 
ing medical social work and its teach- 
ing in the United States. Great trouble 
was taken to show me as many aspects 
of the work as possible; and I tried, as 
well, to read about and discuss what 
it was impossible for me to observe. 
Nevertheless my personal experience 
was of course limited, and what I 
learned in Boston may not fairly repre- 
sent work and teaching methods in oth- 
er parts of the country. I particularly 
regret that I was never able to see in 
action the functional approach to so- 
cial work, so much opposed and so 
much widely practiced than the 
analytical. 

One of the first things which struck 
me —and this I think is universally 
true in America — was that social work 
training there is much less specific than 
in England. Our method, now being 


less 
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questioned and reshaped, has been to 
follow a university course in general- 
ized social sciences by a specific train- 
ing arranged by the professional body 
concerned — in my case by the Insti- 
tute of Almoners—whose standard must 
be reached. In England, therefore, it is 
not at present possible for, say, a pro- 


bation officer to be accepted as a psy- 


chiatric social worker; but in America 
workers are more or less interchange- 
able, although there is a certain gulf 
between those who work with individ- 
uals and those who are concerned with 
groups. A third category concentrates 
on community organization. 


A tradition of reticence 


Inevitably the strong American em- 
phasis on the psychiatric diagnosis of 
behavior and the emotional impact of 
illness made a great impression on me, 
although I had been prepared in ad- 
vance. Educated in a tradition of reti- 
cence, | was very struck by the readi- 


ness of many individuals, both within 
and without a professional relationship, 
to discuss their emotional reactions and 
problems. Maturity, in fact, was often 
gauged by ability to talk freely about 
deeply index 
which would, I think, be generally ques- 
tioned in Europe. It was, too, a new 
experience to find behavior almost uni- 
versally explained in terms of Freudian 
principles, since in England the vast 


personal matters — an 


majority of psychiatrists are eclectic 
rather than belonging wholly to any 
one school of thought. 

The hospital patient in the United 
States is perhaps offered more help 
with the problems of psychological ad- 
justment to illness and treatment than 
is the English patient, and I think in- 
deed that he is probably more ready to 
use this help, and that it plays a large 
part in his medical care. The prac- 
tical problems raised by illness seem 
on the other hand to receive less at- 
tention, and in my experience there 


An almoner discusses a patient with the doctor and nurse. 
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In a British hospital: young mother consults the almoner. 


are certainly fewer resources to which 
he may turn in America. This applies 
especially to the problem of training 
and employing those who have become 
unfit for their previous occupations. 
Maintaining and developing individual 
independence are of course very im- 
portant; but there can be peace of mind 
for a sick person in the knowledge that 
his very real and practical difficulties 
are recognized and met. 


British National Health Service 


I found enormous interest in the Brit- 
ish National Health Service, and was 
asked many questions about its work- 
ing. Its advent in 1948 did make a 
great difference to British almoners, re- 
lieving those who were not already 
freed of all concern with ability to pay 
for treatment, and removing from the 
patients much of their burden of worry. 
There is of course nowhere in the 
world a higher standard of medical 
care than in the United States, and the 
cost is naturally high. Voluntary in- 


surance schemes are apparently not 
enough, but nationalization would prob- 
ably be unacceptable to the strongly in- 
dividualist American temperament. I 
feel myself fortunate in having been 
in the United States at a time when 
social workers were becoming more 
and more aware of the need for fur- 
ther thought about the problem of pay- 
ment for medical care. It was especially 
interesting to see the expansion of free 
treatment facilities not only for the 
many millions of veterans — free treat- 
ment often for disabilities unconnected 
with their service — but for such diag- 
nostic groups as sufferers from tuber- 
culosis, cancer, or mental illness. 
Perhaps in no profession so much 
as in social work is self-awareness es- 
sential. Believing that the young work- 
er needs help in attaining this, it is 
usual in America to appoint experi- 
enced workers as supervisors not only 
of students but of newly-qualified work- 
ers. They discuss individual cases 
very fully together, and move from that 
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to the workers’ reactions 
and unconscious prejudices which may 
be hindering the progress of the case 
and the development of a relationship. 
There can, I think, be little doubt that 
this process, judiciously used, 
lead to professional and indeed personal 
growth; and an attempt is now being 
made to introduce it, in a somewhat 
modified form, into British practice. 
There are obstacles to meet, but it will 
be interesting to watch how it develops. 


young own 


does 


Case loads 


Some of these obstacles to the in- 
troduction of supervision into British 
medical social work are very practical 
matters of accommodation, finance, 
shortage of staff, and so on — although 
some of course are a good deal more 
deeply rooted. Normal working practice 
does however, at least in my admitted- 
ly limited experience, differ consider- 
ably in the two countries. Thus much 
more intensive casework is generally 
practiced in America than in England, 
with lengthier interviews, inti- 
mate discussion, and a good deal of 
time given to conferring with the su- 
pervisor, the doctor, the nurse, or some 
other member of the team. This ques- 
tion has often been raised in England, 
in terms of almoners either spreading 
their services thinly over a large num- 
ber of patients, or concentrating on the 
few who might benefit from more in- 
tensive work and leaving the rest un- 
served. At present the general practice 
seems to be to offer casework help 
wherever it appears to be necessary. 
The resulting very large case loads, to- 
gether with shortage of clerical staff 
and the general absence of case aides 
and of such labor-savers as dicta- 
phones, often preclude much deep or 
intensive work. It is sometimes argued 


that this answer to the problem is in 
any case more adapted to the reserved 
British temperament and less likely to 
develop dependency. 


Some comparisons 


I think that the greatest strength of 
the American medical social workers 
lies in their non-judgmental attitude to 
their patients. They have a well-taught 
and firmly-rooted ability, on the 
whole, to accept each individual as a 
person while not necessarily accepting 
what he does. (This indeed is very close 
to the old Christian dictum that we 
must hate the sin while loving the fel- 
low sinner.) They have too, a recogni- 
tion, which we in this country often 
lack, of the purely emotional blocks 
which may prevent an intelligent per- 
son in trouble from being able to de- 
fine his worry, to plan for the future, 
to ask for help, or to use it effectively. 
Another thing which impressed me was 
their full consciousness of the processes 
at work in an interview, and of the 
planning and _ purposefulness which 
must be invested in each case. Perhaps 
the fact that as a normal part of rou- 
tine they have time set aside for dis- 
cussing cases has a good deal to do 
with this. The constant pressure under 
which many British almoners labor does 
not make for carefully thought-out 
work. 


I found social workers in the United 
States invariably friendly and helpful, 
and from them, as from the opportu- 
nity to read and think at comparative 
leisure, I learned a great deal. The se- 
lection of the relevant and practicable 
accomplished, the synthesis with my 
own convictions achieved, it now re- 
mains for me to put into use at home 
what has been so freely given abroad. 
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A Year 


in Greece 


William A. Grimaldi, S.J. 


T is impossible to sum up the benefits 
of a year in Greece in terms of sheer 
intellectual growth, for the deepening 

of knowledge and understanding in- 
volves the whole person and one comes 
away from it a changed individual, per- 
haps imperceptibly, but quite definitely. 
This was a fact which I had constantly 
impressed upon me as later in the year I 
renewed acquaintance in Greece and 
Italy with Fulbright fellows, professors, 
and teachers whom I had come to know 
at the beginning of the year abroad, be- 
fore their advent in Greece or other Eu- 
ropean countries. All of them I would 
say revealed a new intellectual matur- 
ity, a new mental awareness, a more 
delicate sensitivity to things of the mind. 
In itself this is a splendid testimony to 
the inherent good achieved by the Ful- 
bright program since it augurs well for 
the future work of these students and 
for us who will benefit from that work. 

I myself went to Greece, I suspect, 

not so much concerned about the spe- 


Farner GRIMALDI is associate professor in the 
classics at Canisius College. He spent the year 
in Greece in 1953-54 on a Fulbright fellowship 
in archaeology. 


cifie project I was to work upon but 
with a desire to lose myself, if possible. 
in the land of Sophocles, Plato, and 
Homer. For the literature, culture, and 
civilization of ancient Greece, even with 
the most devoted study of text and com- 
mentaries, of Sitzungsberichte and the 
realia, still remain two dimensional. In 
Greece they acquire their third dimen- 
sion and somehow the ages drop away 
and the reality begins to emerge. 

One can read and reread in Herodo- 
tus of the battle of Thermopylae and 
thrill to the fragment of Simonides on 
the fallen Spartans. But to stand in the 
near the where 
supposedly Leonidas and his compan- 
ions fell and look back past the Trach- 
inian cliffs to Mt. Othrys from which the 
horde of Persians debouched on to the 
Malian Plain, is something else again. 
Just as it is quite another intellectual 
experience to stand in the vicinity of 
Mt. Aegaleos where Xerxes watched the 
sea battle at Salamis and attempt to 
interpret disputed points in the his- 
torian’s account. The firing and destruc- 
tion of the Athenian Acropolis by the 
Persians is one more fact culled from 
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the past until you study the rampart 
wall and see the column drums, the 
triglyphs, and other elements from the 
destroyed temple which were built into 
the fortification wall right after the de- 
parture of the Persians. Then the im- 
personal fact disappears and one be- 
gins to see the bare statement in terms 
of the sorrow and suffering, and above 
all the undaunted courage of fellow 
men. And to step back a bit further into 
history, Homeric civilization is sudden- 
ly a part of you when you wander amid 
the ruins of Mycene or about the cyclo- 
pean walls of Tiryns, lost in the wonder 
of it all, or gaze out over the valley to- 
wards Navarino from the megaron of 
what is quite possibly Nestor’s Pylos, 
and ponder how young Telemachus be- 
hind his “horses with flowing manes” 
ever made his way from there over the 
mountains to Menelaus in Sparta. 

To walk upon the Acropolis with the 


Fortification wall of Acropolis: the 


temple. Some cf the old 


Parthenon nearby keeping its sentinel 
watch down through the centuries is to 
begin to know Periclean Athens and the 
intellectual ferment that went into one 
of the flowerings of Greek civilization, 
just as to behold the rugged lonely 
splendor of Cithaeron, and to pause mo- 


mentarily in the eerie wilderness of 
the ‘triple way’ is to begin to under- 
stand the Oedipus of Sophocles. And 
one could continue. It all concludes, 
however, in one simple fact: a realiza- 
tion, in the primary sense of the word, 
of the meaning of Greece and of her 
and contribution to our 
whole Western tradition. 

In terms of the particular project 
which had stay in 
Greece, all of this was a rather exten- 


civilization 


occasioned my 


sive by-product. For I was concerned 
with an epigraphical and_ philological 
problem. On the philological side I was 
in possession of parts of an essay on 
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Seriphos, a typical Greek island of the Cycladic group. 


old age attributed by Stobaeus to a 
certain individual and interpreted by 
many as an expression of the philosophy 
of a particular school. Epigraphically, a 
number of partial inscriptions had come 
to light at the Agora and the Epi- 
graphical Museum in Athens which sug- 
gested the author and also another 
philosophical school. If the identifica- 
tion could be made some extremely in- 
teresting results in the history of phi- 
losophy appeared possible. The study 
had to be made on the site simply be- 
cause photographs or squeezes of stone 
faces may often suggest readings or 
restorations which are discovered to be 
completely impossible once you have 
the stones before you and are able to 
measure, compare, and study them. This 
process on occasion also works in the 
other direction. In this particular in- 
stance the adage saxa loquuntur [the 
rocks speak] has as yet proved mislead- 
ing. If anything, they are still stuttering 
(although a few items came to light) 
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for the lacunae were too great and the 
possible readings too many to enable me 
to reach anything like a_ satisfactory 
conclusion, 

In this same field, however, I had 
the good fortune to participate, with a 
friend of mine from the Institute for 
Advanced Study, in the discovery of a 
few hitherto unknown _ inscriptions. 
This took place right in the city of 
Athens. The only requisites are a trained 
eye, diplomacy, and fluent Greek — all 
were possessed by my friend to a high 
degree. The diplomacy and Greek are 
at a premium, prior to clambering over 
someone’s outdoor privy or chicken- 
coop in pursuit of what may well be a 
blank stone face. But when, after scrub- 
bing away layers of whitewash, letters 
begin to appear and you know that 
you are looking upon an ancient in- 
scription of Athens which may be quite 
valuable historically and which certain- 
ly is one as yet unknown, the reward 
is more than satisfying. 
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An experience like this is not un- 
common today in Athens and living at 
the American School for Classical 
Studies enables one to realize this. The 
school’s participation in the work of the 
Agora Excavations, where new discov- 
eries covering the whole area of Greek 
history are constantly being made, 
and its own exacavations at Lerna and 
its work at Corinth open up to the stu- 
dents many possible areas for study 
and research. The American School 
possesses a fine working library in 
the fields of numismatics, pottery, 
sculpture, architecture, and _ general 
archaeology. Along with this its Gen- 
nadeion Library has one of the finer 
collections in Byzantine and modern 
Greek history. The students at the school 
are quite fortunate in being able to 
share in the community of Greek, Ger- 
man, English, French, Italian, Swedish, 
and of course the American archaeolo- 
gists and scholars, and to obtain an ac- 
quaintance with their latest work. In 
my year, for example, it was as a mem- 
ber of the school that I was 


gain entrance to the Acropolis Museum, 
and the vast sections of the Archaeol- 
ogical Museum in Athens which are still 
closed to the public, and to view un- 
der the guidance of the director of ex- 
cavations at Olympia some of the truly 
superb treasures unearthed there by the 
Germans and which are as yet unpub- 
lished. 

For its students the American School 
for Classical Studies has a fairly defi- 
nite program of study and it was with 
the school that I covered a sizeable por- 
tion of northern and southern Greece 
archaeologically and historically. Areas 
to which the school had not committed 
itself I roamed through and studied on 
my own — places such as Crete, Rhodes, 
\igina, etc. In the late spring, I visited 
a good number of archaeological sites 
in the Cyclades with a group of fellow 
students. We hired a yacht and crew of 
five for the magnificent sum of fifty- 
five dollars apiece, which also included 
our meals and various odds and ends, 
and set sail from Athens to cover the 

* Continued on page 63 


Evening on the Attic Gulf; Salamis in the background. 
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Problems of the Young Singer 


Grace Hoffman 


SSENTIALLY, the 

problems of former 

Fulbrighters are the 
same as for all American 
singers who come knock- 
ing at the doors of Euro- 
pean theaters, hoping to 
enter upon the career for 
which their training has 
prepared them. Having ex- 
perienced a year abroad, 
we are in most cases bet- 
ter acquainted with the Eu- 
environment and 
living conditions than 
those who come ‘under 
their own steam’ seeking 


ropean 


engagements. We are used 
to residency permits, work- 
ing permits, having to pay 
extra fees for heat and 
baths, and the peculiari- 
ties of shopping for one’s 
daily food requirements. 
As students, we fulfilled 
positions as ‘Ambassadors 
of Good Will,’ in the 
countries to which we were assigned. 
Now as employed singers, many of us 
have had to move from that country to 


Miss HorrMANn went to Italy in the fall of 
1951 on a Fulbright fellowship. Since the fall 
of 1953 she has been engaged as the first 
contralto in the Zurich Stadttheater. This 
month she makes her La Scala debut as 
Fricka in Die Walkiire. In September 1955 
she begins a two-year engagement at the 
Stuttgart Staatsoper. 
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Grace Hoffman as Carmen; at Zurich Stadttheater. 


another where opportunity beckoned, 
which usually necessitates learning a 
new language. Even with the language 
handicap, and in some cases, lack of 
stage experience, theaters have been 
willing to take a chance on us. This is 
an exceptional recommendation of our 
training, for we are always competing 
with the native singers. 
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The Fulbright program in Italy in- 
augurated, in the fall of 1952, a won- 
derful opportunity by arranging for 
singers to train in the experimental 
theater in Spoleto, not far from Rome. 
Students do their preparation in Rome 
with coaches from the Rome Opera, and 
sometimes with teachers from La Scala 
who commute from Milan. If this type 
of program were possible in other coun- 
tries, the Fulbright singers would be 
getting the experience they hoped to 
find in Europe. As a rule, the Fulbright 
singer is a conservatory graduate, if not 
a professional singer, and yet most of 


the work offered him is at a conserva-: 


tory, particularly in the German Ful- 
bright program, which is only repetition 
for most of us. 

We are aware that for some unex- 
plained reason, the administrative heads 
of the Fulbright program are not over- 
joyed at having us over-stay our orig- 


inal one-year sojourn in Europe. I am 
naturally prejudiced when I say this, 
but what better cultural ambassadors 
could the United States have than a 
group of singers working in theaters 
throughout the world? 


Correcting some stereotypes 


“How nice to know that some of you 
Americans are interested in opera. We 
thought you were only interested in 
cowboy music and negro spirituals!” 
This we frequently hear from Euro- 
pean colleagues. At least sixty of us 
now singing in European theaters 
should convince many of our col- 
leagues and the general public that 
there is a more serious side to our mu- 
sical life in the United States. 

Naturally, the Armed Forces Net- 
work in Germany is for the enjoyment 
of our troops but thousands of Euro- 
peans tune in and if these programs are 
a sample of American culture, it is no 


wonder that the above-quoted remarks 
are forthcoming. Thinking aloud — we 
are wondering why the American Forces 
Network takes so little advantage of the 
presence of so many American opera 
singers in Europe. 


Useful hints 


Beginning a contract in a European 
theater is like going into business. Most 
of it you learn by experience; and you 
build your own good will by your be- 
havior and your success by your per- 
formance. Perhaps you will find some 
other American who is already estab- 
lished to advise you; certainly no one is 
better qualified to understand your 
problems; how to find living quarters 
with practice privileges in a_ strange 
city, in a new language, under the pres- 
sure of the housing shortage. (The 
housing shortage is especially acute in 
Germany.) Your contract presents an- 
other problem for even if you should be 
fortunate enough to understand the lan- 
guage, it is sometimes hard to know 
exactly what it means in practice. For 
example, it is often a touchy point to 
know whether one should claim the 
right to sing a particular role — perhaps 
even battle for it through the means of 
the union — although this may mean a 
‘set to’ with the director. A leading 
singer accepting a slight too placidly 
may be damaging his future position. 
Some such difficult situations can be 
avoided only if one is thoroughly ori- 
ented as to the requirements of his con- 
tract and the demands of the coming 
season. 

Singers everywhere are alike, and if 
you want to get along with your col- 
leagues, diplomacy and a little ‘oil’ will 
take you a long way. Companies in 
German-speaking theaters (Germany, 
Austria, and 60% of Switzerland) are 
composed of people engaged for the 
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Marilyn Tyler as Martha, now singing with 

the Krefeld Stadttheater, Germany. Miss 

Tyler was a Fulbright scholar to Italy in 
1950 


entire year, in contrast to the guest 
performance system in Italy, for in- 
stance. Consequently, since you will be 
working with the same small group for 
a long time and under great stress, it 
behooves you to think and act as though 
all your colleagues sing like gods. In 
theaters all over the world, alliances 
are made for the most unpredictable 
reasons, and break up for even strang- 
er ones. This only magnifies the ad- 
age that “your friend today just might 
be your enemy tomorrow.” So if you 
think the tenor sings a messy b-flat, 
don’t mention it to anyone. In such a 
small circle, the story will eventually 
get back to him, and you will suffer 
the repercussions. Just a small exam- 
ple of how stories spread: one of the 
ladies in our chorus was summoned to 


the director and instructed to tell her 
husband that he must stop criticizing 
the leading soprano! 


Financial matters 


Touching upon the subject of salaries, 
one can say that in Germany they aver- 
age between the equivalent of $200-$300 
(though some beginners average as lit- 
tle as $100, while those in larger the- 
aters can get upwards of $400), before 
taxes and commissions are deducted. 
One’s first trip to the cashier's office is 
bewildering. Not only are social secu- 
rity payments taken out, but also with- 
held are income tax (depending on your 
tax category), union dues, medical and 
accident insurance (insuring your get- 
ting paid when ill), pension payments 
(this one requires a separate article), 
etc. We find that if we leave our en- 
gagements, pension payments are re- 
funded. (The United States doesn’t 
even begin to know what the “Welfare 
State” is! One can appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the social legislation exist- 
ing in Europe today.) 

Income tax must be paid where we 
work, which is sometimes unfortunate 
in that filing a return in the United 
States might have saved a bit of money. 
Social security payments are not re- 
fundable, even though one may not be 
in that country years hence when the 
benefits can be derived. Nor will we 
get credit in the United States Social 
Security Plan, until our own Govern- 
ment makes some reciprocal social se- 
curity agreements. On the other hand, 
anyone can receive his U.S. social se- 
curity payments even though he leaves 
the United States, whether he is a citi- 
zen or not. Each of us singing here 
hopes that in his old age he won’t have 
to rely on social security payments, but 
it would be nice to know that this con- 
tingency is being looked after. This is a 
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serious problem in such an uncertain 
occupation as ours. 


After Fulbright, what? 


Aside from these considerations, and 
the rather obvious problems of coping 
with a new society, we would like to 
bring up the most important problem 
of all. And that is— where do we go 
from here? We came to Europe to get 
a toe-hold on a career. Here, a singing 
career is generally made in opera. Some 
of us have been employed three to five 
years. We all say we are ‘getting expe- 
rience.’ But in the back of our minds, 
something keeps saying, “for what?” 
Realistically speaking, we are doing 
work for which we are trained — in 
other words — “We've got a job, Ma!” 
—and we're enjoying it. So, why 
should there be a problem? The cloud 
on the otherwise lovely horizon is that 
we're not able to do this in our own 
country. We don’t want to be emigrants 
to Europe, searching for the land of 
opportunity for our profession. We've 
prepared for years, our parents have 
paid thousands of dollars in tuition 
fees, and in order to do the work for 
which we have prepared, we must be- 
come unwilling expatriates! 

Our families ask, “When are you 
coming home to stay?’’ and we can’t an- 
swer. Some of us have families with us 
—husbands, wives, or children — which 
alleviates some of the loneliness, but 
we are all faced with the fact that un- 
til the Metropolitan Opera Company or 
some American concert agent comes 
rapping at our door, it’s a question of 
either ‘‘stay in Europe, or give up sing- 
ing.” It is naturally impossible for all 
who want to, to sing at the Met. And 
yet, we have been well trained, have 
proved ourselves capable through expe- 
rience, but can’t come home because 
there is not enough work for us. 


rd Millar as the 
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It is indeed a paradox that our cul- 
tural institutions are the least ‘looked 
after’ in the United States. The an- 
swer, of course, lies in subsidization. 
On a trip to New York in April of 
1953, 1 went to a performance of the 
New York City Center Opera Company, 
a company which has always had bud- 
get trouble, as do all musical organiza- 
tions in our country. I was consider- 
ably amused to hear a board member 
of the company step to the footlights 
to make an announcement and an ap- 
peal for money. He said that the City 
of New York was now going to sub- 
sidize the opera by making a contri- 
bution in the form of free rent for its 
rehearsal rooms and auditorium. “This 


will now put the City Center Opera in 


the same category as the Zoological 
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Research in the South Pacific 
Edward |. Fry 


Both Edward I. Fry and his wife, Peggy, received Fulbright fellowships to 
carry out the research projects described in this article. Mrs. Fry’s work 
was also supported, in part, by the Effie 1. Raitt Fellowship from the American 
Home Economics Association. The article was written jointly by Mr. and 
Mrs. Fry, both of whom are continuing their work at Harvard University, 
where he is a teaching fellow in the Department of Anthropology, and she 
is a candidate for an M.A. in public health, with a major in nutrition. 


E had originally planned to spend 

most of our time as 1953-54 Ful- 

bright fellows on the small South 
Pacific island of Mitiaro (population 
325) where Peggy would investigate the 
native (Maori) diet, and I planned to 
study anthropological aspects of leader- 
ship. Most of this was changed, how- 
ever, for instead we studied on the much 
larger island of Rarotonga (population 
6,000). Peggy did her work in nutri- 
tion, but found it better to do so on a 
family basis instead of an individual 
basis, while I decided that leadership 
was much too complex a problem within 
cur time limits on such a relatively so- 
phisticatec island as Rarotonga, so sub- 


stituted a study of the physical char- 
acteristics of school children. 

Before going to the Cook Islands we 
spent two months at Auckland Univer- 
sity College in New Zealand, doing 
library research and working on the 
Maori language under the supervision of 
Professor Ralph Piddington. This time 
period was a useful introduction for us, 
as the Cook Islands are administered by 
New Zealand, and we made many con- 
tacts there which helped us in the 
islands. 

A very rough seven—eight day trip 
(it was so rough we lost track of time) 
on a very small beat took us from New 
Zealand to Rarotonga, the capitol island 
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of the Cook group. There we learned 
how difficult it would be to get to and 
from Mitiaro, for although small boats 
made occasional unscheduled trips, we 
could not be sure of getting to and from 
Mitiaro within our Fulbright time 
limits. We then scrapped some two 
years of planning and decided to see 
what could be done on Rarotonga. 
Rarotonga is undoubtedly one of the 
loveliest islands of the Pacific. It is only 
twenty miles in circumference and its 
highest peak is 2200 feet. Virtually 
every foot of the island is covered with 
lush, green vegetation, and its sur- 
rounding coral reef and exotically col- 
ored lagoon all combine to outdo Holly- 
wood’s conception of the South Seas. 


European and Maori society 


We found, as have so many people 
who work in colonial areas, that al- 
though our aims were often incompre- 
hensible to the Maoris, they gave us 


as much cooperation as they could, and 


were our constant friends and com- 
panions. A few of the “Europeans” (all 
people there who are not Maoris) 
thought we were very peculiar to be liv- 
ing and with the “dirty” 
Maoris, and our preference for Maori 
society over the small closed circle of 
European teas, etc., was inconceivable. 
Actually, we received very good coop- 
eration from both communities there, 
and our list of social debts is long and 
varied. We did not want to become too 
involved with European society, believ- 
ing that we could get more coopera- 
tion from the natives if they could see 
that we were genuinely interested in 
them and actually preferred their com- 
pany. The Europeans were concentrated 
in the main town and port, while we 
lived in a small native village some nine 
miles — and an hour and a half ride by 
bicycle — away. 


working 


Peggy. all dressed up for a ride to town. 


School children put on a dance for us. 
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Most of the first two or 
three months was spent in 
adjusting ourselves to the 
climate — meteorological 
and social — and building 
up rapport with the Mao- 
ris. We gave several talks to 
native groups, explaining 
what we wanted to do and 
asking for their coopera- 
tion, which was then vol- 
ubly given. We later found 
that these promises did 
not mean too much, and 
had to explain again and 
again what we wanted. Our 
explanatory talks ended 
with a discussion of life 
in the United States, in 
which they were very inter- 
ested. They often asked us 
why the United States did 
not take over the administration of the 
islands after World War II, for then 
they too would be wealthy, as are all 
other Americans. 


Our Maori homes 


Our work was complicated by fre- 
quent changes of residence. We spent a 
few days in the main town, then moved 
out to a typical native shack used as a 
vacation residence by the New Zealand- 
appointed administrator. The residence 
consisted of a number of small shacks 
with walls made of small sticks laid 
vertically, then nailed to cross pieces, 
covered with a woven coconut-frond 
roof. We slept and did most of our 
work in the main house, and had oth- 
ers for cooking, washing, plus the in- 
evitable “out-house.” We were located 
on the edge of the village, which 
brought us in quite close contact with 
the natives, and could thus participate 
in most of their activities. We were 


Ten-year old boy at our second home grating coconuts 
for the chickens’ evening meal. 


only fifty feet from the lagoon and 
spent much of our spare time swimming 
and sun-bathing, when we weren’t en- 
tertaining the villagers who had come 
tc see how these strange people lived. 

Most of the time the house was over- 
run with children who spent countless 
hours listening to our limited number 
of phonograph records, and eating up 
our rapidly vanishing stocks of chew- 
ing gum and candy. In return for hear- 
ing our records, they sometimes brought 
us pretty shells or insisted on sweeping 
the floor. They were highly amused at 
our efforts to learn and speak their 
language, yet it was by talking with 
them that we mastered some of the rudi- 
ments of Maori. They visited us early 
in the morning before going to school, 
and then raced for our place as soon 
as school was out in the afternoon, with 
flowers as gifts, or eggs to exchange for 
balloons. They all wanted to help Pegg 
prepare our meals, which she fixed on 
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a one-burner kerosene stove, and the 
cook house would soon be so jammed 
she could hardly turn around. 

We had to leave this temporary home 
after six weeks, when the Resident Com- 
missioner took his annual vacation, but 
the owner of a nearby plantation who 
was going to New Zealand for a four- 
month vacation asked us to act as care- 
takers for him, and we were only too 
glad to accept. He left two servants to 
look after us (a ten-year old boy and a 
seventeen-year old girl) and they did a 
very good job of it. At our previous 
place we had spent considerable time 
in the practical daily problems of get- 
ting supplies, cleaning house, cooking 
and the like, but here we had no such 
worries and could concentrate on our 
work. However, we again had to build 
up rapport with our neighbors, since 
we now lived on the other side of the 
village. Fortunately, we were about half 
a mile from the main road, and few of 
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Our second home: sweet potatoes in foreground. 


wanted to come that far 
to see us, which gave us more time for 
work with the adults. 


the children 


Nutrition survey 


Peggy's preliminary work was con- 
cerned with gathering as much data as 
she could on the types of food — most 
of them vegetables — used by the na- 
tives. This work included learning the 
Maori name and trying to match it 
with the scientific name, the months of 
the year when they are planted and 
harvested, the different methods of 
preparation and storage, and taking 
photographs of foods rarely seen in the 
United States. Following this she made 
quantitative surveys of all food con- 
sumed by a group of families for sev- 
en consecutive days, using a portable 
scale. She ended up with reports on 
forty-two families with a total of 270 
members, and in addition secured sim- 
ilar data from thirty adolescent boys 
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and girls in a missionary training school. 

To coordinate cur projects, Peggy did 
some qualitative work on the food in- 
take of some of the younger school chil- 
dren that I was measuring. In most of 
her work she was aided by an English- 
speaking Maori woman who introduced 
her to the families, and translated when 
Peggy’s Maori and the families’ Eng- 
lish collapsed 


Anthropological study 


My work was concentrated on the 
school children of “our” village (by now 
it had become “our” village). We were 
sure it was the prettiest of all Raro- 
tongan villages, and that its people were 
the friendliest of all the islanders. 
School began at 7:30 A.M., and I ar- 
rived shortly after then to begin meas- 
uring. I gathered standard anthropome- 
tric measurements, photographs, and 
hair samples, and with the cooperation 


Swamp near our village. Taro plants in 
center, banana trees at the right. 


of the Assistant Medical Officer, as- 
sisted by Peggy, we gave each sub- 
ject a complete physical examination. 
Through further cooperation with the 
Health Department, X-ray pictures of 


The main port as a snip is leaving for the other islands 
Notice bicycles, trucks, buggies. 
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of the group. 


Peggy and missionary children discuss foods. 


their wrists were made for later analy- 
sis of skeletal maturation. 

The Dental Department made dental 
casts of all the boys from our school, 
and at the same time I made somatotype 
photographs of them. In this series a 
total of 180 children were measured 
and examined. Further data was secured 
from 120 adults, and a total of 269 
blood samples was gathered from Raro- 
tonga and the neighboring island of 
Aitutaki. These were flown to Australia 
and analyzed by the Comonwealth 
Serum Laboratories there. 

As a result of Peggy’s work on Raro- 
tonga, she became very interested in the 
public health aspects of nutrition, since 
here, in a small culture, she could clear- 
ly see the interplay of the many factors 
which go into the making of a healthy 
community. She is now enrolled in the 
Harvard School of Public Health for a 
Master of Public Health degree with a 
specialty in nutrition. 


My work will serve as the basis for 
my Ph.D. dissertation in physical an- 
thropology from Harvard University, 
and will also furnish me with material 
for class lectures. | am planning to 
publish, in collaboration with the Cook 
Islands Dental Officer and Assistant 
Medical Officer, a monograph on the 
health and physical status of the chil- 
dren we studied. 

We feel that any success which our 
projects have had (and we think they 
were successful in spite of all the 
changes we had to make) was due to 


the cooperative efforts of many peo- 
ple, all of whom should receive credit. 
We also feel that this past year has 


been the most rewarding one of our 
lives not only from the educational and 
research standpoint but also for the 
new insights we have gained into other 
cultures, as well as our own, and be- 
cause of the many new friends we have 
made. 
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F a visiting artist wants to absorb the 
| spirit of a country, he must become 
familiar with the country’s ideals. In 

the India of the present there are two 
primary sets of ideals, to a degree antag- 
onistic to one another. The first is the 
old India of caste, superstition, and rich 
landowners; the second is the regen- 
erated India of Gandhi, proclaiming 
equality, and advocating mass education 
and redistribution of wealth. Serving to 
oust the British through a common 
drive, Gandhi's all-encompassing ideals 
were backed up by mass popularity. Had 
it not been for the British, Gandhi’s re- 
forms might never have become a con- 
tender with the ideals of caste of the 
ruling Brahmans of old India. Like 


Ratrorp M. Porter studied art in India on a 
Fulbright grant in 1952-53. 


Hindu 
Influences 
on 
a Visiting 


Artist 


Raiford M. Porter 


Prince Siddhartha, although not so high 
born, the Mahatma was a social reformer 
intent on achieving harmony among 
peoples. 

A third and minor set of ideals exists 
in the India of Rabindranath Tagore. 
Basically his ideals are artistic ones. He 
was more interested in creating a uni- 
versal beauty than in reforming society. 
As a bi-product of his art he was able 
to effect social change. Paradoxically, 
this same beauty is capable of arousing 
an appreciation of old India. He makes 
one aware of the ancient belief that art 
should be ardently religious in the sense 
of a glorification of a particular spirit of 
creation. The artistic products of such 
ardor exist in no place on earth more 
vividly than in India: in the Buddhist 
paintings in the caves of Ajanta; the 
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temple architecture in Ellora and Bhu- 
veneswar; and the Muslim structures in 
Agra, Delhi, and Fatehpur-Sikri. 

After five thousand years of native 
and foreign traditions, contemporary In- 
dian art found itself struggling against 
creative limitations dictated by tradition 
and Victorian colonialism. The two 
great religions of India, Mohammedan- 
ism and Hinduism, established artistic 
concepts dictating the representation, 
methods, and content of a work of art. 

With the arrival of the East India 
Company and the final domination by 
the British, the Indians’ religious pro- 
ductions were suppressed. Whatever art 
persisted was channelled by the British, 
with facility in Western techniques as 
the criterion. Of course there were ex- 
ceptions; for example, a great deal of 
folk or village art was spontaneously 
created on the walls of the mud struc- 
tures. Quite often a person or families 
of persons devoted their whole lives to 
the production of ceremonial designs 
and the depictment of Hindu deities.* 


* See “Indian Folk Art,” by Walter Spink, 
News Bulletin, Vol. 29, 11:15 
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The rising nationalism that led to the 
expulsion of British controls gave rise to 
a need for a truly Indian means of ex- 
pression. The most prevalent of these 
movements was the one in Bengal com- 
posed of the artists clustered about the 
Tagores, who at this time were the 
champions of the Indian Arts. Nandalal 
Bose with a group of Bengalis went to 
Ajanta, where they formulated the basis 
for an Indian art renaissance. 

The rhythm of Hindu life—the sound 
of a beating tabla, the subtle sliding of 
a fluctuating voice, or the tinkling of 
bells on a dancer’s ankles — is also dis- 
played in Hindu art. Representing the 
generative power in nature, the phallic 
emphasis dominates the Hindu temple; 
arabesques composed of floral abun- 
dance, twisting female figures, and intri- 
cately carved animals decorate every 
inch of temple exteriors. 

The composite power of these ele- 
ments is concerned with the life 
product which, through rebirths, reaches 
a point isolated from the activities 


of mind and body. The Hindu’s goal 
being the ultimate communion with the 
Divine, this point, or essence of life, 
is the most sacred portion of his belief. 
The planned structure of temples, such 
as those at Kanarak and Bhuveneswar 
assigns to each demigod, celestial being, 
nature spirit, and mortal his rightful 
position according to prestige and rank 
in the Hindu hierarchy. These forms, 
represented in the architectural struc- 
tures, direct the devotee’s worship to- 
ward his communion with the ultimate 
contained within Hinduism’s universal 
sphere of life. 

Of the many moods by which this 
visiting artist could have been stimu- 
lated, those represented in Hindu life 
were the most formative in his paintings 
and sketches. Lumbering bullocks, full- 
breasted females, and complacent male 
figures reasserted themselves and began 
to form a fanciful life-pattern of Hindu- 
stan. The impact of a new environment 
can best be illustrated, not with words, 
but with samples of recent work. 
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The plastic sculptures, the primary 
medium by which one may evaluate the 
Hindu intentions in art, speak of the 
Indian’s love of modeled form. With 
intimacy he chiselled, carved, and decor- 
ated cave and building, man and beast. 
To make his creation permanent he de- 
veloped to perfection his skill in working 
and his knowledge of materials. This 
zeal for impeccability is demonstrated 
by a bronze of a dancing Shiva so exact 
in execution that the caste’s spouts are 
not discernible; a sari of Benares bro- 
cade still as bright and durable as it was 
a hundred years ago; a seal from Mo- 
henjo Daro, sturdy enough to survive 
five thousand years; and a rock-cut cave 


at Ajanta left unfinished because of an 
imperfection in the rock’s formation. 
Thus, by building substantially and re- 
straining the most powerful destroyer, 
time, India recorded for the future 
man’s ideals and purpose. 


Insets 


Page 30—“Woman in Purdah.” Oil on 
masonite. 36”x48”. 

Page 31—*The Flutist.”” Casein. 20”x40”. 
“Bartering.” Casein. 12”x18". 

Page 32—“The Game of Chess.” Char- 
coal. 28”"x36”. 

Page 33—The Sweeper.” Pen and Ink. 
18"x24". 
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A Search for a Piano 


Alice Christensen 


came to this country fifteen months 
| ago to continue my piano studies at 

the Juilliard School of Music in New 
York. Why had I chosen the States? 
The general opinion among my friends 
was expressed very openly: “Why go to 
a country which has no musical tradi- 
tions, a country where the commercial 
aspects of life are emphasized?” I did 
not quite know how to answer them. I 
only had a very definite feeling that it 
was the place for me. And during 
these months I have realized that my 
instinct was right and that we, with all 
our “culture and tradition,” have a lot 
to learn here. 

Although I had heard much about the 
skyline of New York, the view as we ap- 
proached the harbor impressed me far 
more than I had ever imagined. But I 
must confess that, except for the harbor 
view, I was at first not so impressed or 
so sure that it was the right place for me. 

My first move was to go to the Inter- 
national House and then to the office of 
the Juilliard School to register for the 
entrance examination. Here I lost my 
first illusions about myself. When I left 
Denmark I was “something.” The papers 
wrote very nicely about me and about 
“the rain of scholarships” which had 
fallen upon me. I discovered that the 
“rain” was only a few drops, due to the 
exchange rate, and I was only a number 


ALICE CHRISTENSEN is studying here on a Ful- 
bright Travel Grant and a grant from the 
Denmark-American Society. 


Alice Christensen 


among some hundreds of other students. 
Nobody paid any attention to me or 
thought it interesting that I came all the 
way from Denmark to study here. Prob- 
lem after problem turned up. The exam- 
ination was to take place in ten days and 
I had to pass it or I would not be admit- 
ted to the piano classes. Here my first 
problem had arisen at home because I 
could not get the Fulbright grant with- 
out being admitted to the school; and 
the school would not take me unless they 
heard me play — they would not accept 
a record. Finally, after much trouble, I 
was allowed to enter the Extension Divi- 
sion and the audition would then show 
whether I could register as a piano 
student. 

The next thing was to find a place to 
practice but it was off season and really 
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: Director of the Royal Theater at Copenhagen, Mr. Brondsted (left), oe 
meets with members of the Ministry of Education. iy,” 


a problem. The school 
was empty and the pianos 
under repair. Everything 
looked as forlorn as I felt. 
I had had some practice 
on board the ship. Re- 
member that at that time 
I was still “something,” 
so two concerts were ar- 
ranged on shipboard and 
thus I was allowed to prac- 
tice. After the concerts 
people came up to me and 
wished me the best of luck, 
even speaking about a 
Town Hall debut. Had that 
really been me? Now I 
was very small and con- 
fused. It was like a night- 
mare. At International 
House I practiced in the 
lounge in the pauses between conversa- 


tions, but it was off season for the stu- 
dents so they had plenty of time for 


conversation. The place was crowded 
with people trying just as hard as | was 
to adapt to foreign ways. 

The inevitable day arrived. Every- 
where I heard practicing. The house was 
now bustling with life and very impres- 
sive. I was the last one to play that day 
so I had ample time to stand outside 
the door and listen to my competitors. 
How clever they all were! They played 
as if piano-playing were the easiest 
thing in the world! It is said that just 
before one dies he lives through his life 
again. During the time I was waiting, 
I lived through my conservatory ex- 
perience at home. I remembered the 
first day I went up the stairs of the im- 
pressive building in Copenhagen. I 
remembered the excitement rather than 
nervousness and the room where some 
nice gentlemen let me take my time to 
play. 

Then I was called in... The jury 


The King and Queen of Denmark at the 
Danish Conservatory of Music. 


seemed more strict, more impressive. You 
were not allowed to play through a 
piece; no, you played a little of every- 
thing, jumping from one movement to 
another, back and forth. Before you 
knew it, you were out again and had no 
idea of what the result would be. Well, 
it turned out well; I could start my piano 
training at the Juilliard under Irwin 

Freundlich. First hurdle overcome. 
Because of my previous conservatory 
training I have not been through the 
whole machinery at the Juilliard, like 
my fellow students, so it would be diffi- 
cult for me to tell the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different systems. 
In all music schools you find the same 
ambition, the same competition. The 
differences in environment, background 
and size of the country influence the 
systems. Some schools emphasize the 
technical side; others the musical aspect. 
So it is a wonderful thing when a “rain 
of scholarships” enables you to go 
abroad. The more you see, the more 
* Continued on page 39 
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Tale of a Canterbury Pilgrim 


Robert Sowers 


ont NGLAND 
not 


deign to put 
her special quali- 
ties on display; 
and I still suspect 


| that she smiles se- 
cretly out from 
under her veil of 
mist and chill when an cccasional visi- 
tor departs in utter defeat. We were 
met with great hospitality —the staff 
of the U.S. Educational Commission 
having even memorized our faces from 
photographs so that they could welcome 
us by name upon our arrival. But Lon- 
don is not different enough to be ex- 
otic. So the differences seem like dis- 
tortions at first: cars too small, bath- 
tubs simply enormous; damp, deadly 
quiet dining rooms in which the one 
life-preserving gas fire is always too 
far away; a plain and simple distaste 
for the “new look” in anything; Big 
Ben, the Houses of Parliament, tea, 
rain, fluppence-luppenny — and so off to 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts to 
study stained glass techniques in a fifth 
floor workshop where windows blown 
away during the blitz were still boarded 
up and a whole corner of the school still 
a shambles. 

With luck one has learned by Christ- 
mas time how to get centrally heated out 


Rosert Sowers studied the art of stained 
glass, in London, on a Fulbright grant in 
1950-51. 


of a cup of tea; how easy it is to get 
around London (which certainly has the 
best metropolitan transport of any great 
city). One begins to thaw out and to 
enjoy a sane tempo, parks and squares 
and public houses, distinctive moods. 
Then there is the first excursion out into 
the country, into the lush green rolling 
land still parcelled out into little plots as 
it was by the Saxon farmers. One begins 
to see thatched roofs, a parish steeple, 
and one is back five hundred years. By 
three o’clock in the afternoon it is snow- 
ing gently and half-dark but over across 
the fields one sees the towers of the 
cathedral thrusting upward out of the 
mist. 


Taste across the centuries 


Canterbury is almost a history of 
medieval architecture in England. The 
crynt is of the 11th and 12th centuries, 
a great field of round arches, massive 
Norman pillars complemented by lighter 
columns chevroned and capped with 
powerful and whimsical carving; the 
choir is of the late 12th and early 13th 
centuries when the finest synthesis be- 
tween strength and grace was being real- 
ized; and the nave is certainly one of the 
most stately halls of the later “perpen- 
dicular” period. 

Here is where I really learned most 
of my lessons about art which has both 
a context and a purpese —a far more 
subtle and powerful proposition than a 
portrait or a still life—and of the vagar- 
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ies of taste across the cen- 
turies. Each part of the 
cathedral which I have 
described is unmistakably 
of its own century, even 
quarter century; yet all 
hang together in their 
oneness of purpose and 
fineness of execution. It 
is the Tudor tombs which 
begin to usher in a differ- 
ent idea. Of the Renais- 
sance there is mercifully 
little. One comes finally 
then to the Victorian par- 
odies of the earlier art 
which are still being man- 
ufactured to fill in a niche 
here and there. All this 


surrounds and maintains 
some of the greatest stained 
glass that was ever made 
—excepting nothing, even 


in France. 


From student to teacher 


As I had not applied for 
a renewal of my grant I would have had 
tu end my studies in the summer of 1951, 
but the director of the Central School 
took me onto his staff as a part-time 
teacher of drawing and design. This 
enabled my wife and me to spend two 
more years experimenting and learning 
our craft and traveling around England. 
Many things, like the Malmesbury sculp- 
ture, are so impressive that they simply 
change your way of seeing things; but 
in spite of the Board of Trade and the 
shipping companies, England has simply 
never gone all out to sell herself to the 
tourists that go rambling all over France 
and Italy every summer. It is still neces- 
sary to have some friends who know the 
country to tell you where you will find 
many of the lovely things that abound. 
Or if a car is available, just a clue, like 


Chipping Camden, is sufficient to start 
one on a memorable drive. 

I believe that sense of scale and sense 
of time are perhaps the most graphic 
lessons which Europe has to teach Amer- 
ican students. Wherever one travels it is 
apparent how piety or arrogance, craft 
or snobbism, pomp or sérvility have 
shaped the very face of the land. In 
Rome one finds early Christian basilicas 
that twelve hundred years after they 
were built in stark simplicity had been 
turned by the Jesuits into Cecil B. De- 
Mille productions; and next to chunks of 
imperial ruins stands the new railroad 
station with a roof that seems to float 
in space. 

Sometimes I wondered if the English 
had not lived almost too near their past. 
In Canterbury it was always assumed 
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that we were on our way to the channel- 
crossing at Dover; no one came there 
except, oh yes, occasionally to see the 
cathedral. We became very attached to 
our pattern of life in England which 
could have gone on indefinitely — so it 
was time to come back home. 

Since my return [ have been fortunate 
enough to have my stained glass panels 
shown in the New Talent exhibition last 
winter at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York; and to have George Witten- 
born publish my book, “The Lost Art: 


A Survey of 1000 Years of Stained 
conjointly with the British 
firm of Lund Humphries. Above all, I 
have had the opportunity to design and 
paint a large chancel window for St. 
Church in Durham, New 
Hampshire. 

There is undoubtedly a renewed inter- 
est in stained glass among contemporary 
architects as they see what this art can 
do when freed from its Victorian man- 
nerisms; and certainly a great potential 
place for it exists in contemporary archi- 
tecture which, when unadorned, often 
looks all too clinical. If this proves to be 
the case, my Fulbright scholarship and 
subsequent experiences in Europe will 
literally have shaped my career. In any 
case they were wonderful years. 


Glass,” 


George 
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8—Chancel window, St. George’s 
Church, Durham, N. H., commissioned 
by John A. Carter, architect, and de- 
signed and painted by Robert Sowers 
at Rambusch Studios, New York, Janu- 
ary-May 1954. 

Page 39—Mary; in the stained glass 
workshop at the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, London. 


SEARCH FOR A PIANO — Continued from page 36. 


you learn for the days to come: for the 
days when you must prove outside the 
school that you are an artist, that you 
know that to play the piano it is not 
enough to hit the right notes; the days 
when you will prove you are able to 
create your own day, not just prepare 
for lessons. 

What you, yourself, think you have 
learned is one thing; what other people 
think you have captured is quite another 


story. A wonderful and frightening 
thing has happened. The prophecies of 
the nice people on shipboard have in- 
credibly come true: under the auspices 
of the American-Scandinavian Found- 
ation and the Danish Information Office, 
I am going to have my Town Hall debut 
on February 17. 

It would be bad luck to express any 
hopes, but if you have a little imagina- 
tion, you will know. 
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Be Prepared! 


Jonathan Gell 
“J wish they'd stop beating on us all 
| the time!” Frances exclaimed in 
irritation one evening in Novem- 
ber 1953 at the supper table in the uni- 
versity’s canteen. After four months, we 
had all been exposed to the barrage 
which a Dane is capable of firing at an 
American student. I recall how my land- 
lord would flare up at breakfast now 
and then, running the gamut of com- 
plaints ranging from our non-recogni- 
tion of the Chinese People’s Republic 
to high tariffs and Stevenson’s defeat 
in the 1952 Presidential election. 1 knew 
before looking that the morning paper 
carried a page-one story about Amer- 
ica. At first, one takes the shots to 
heart and exerts oneself to defend, ex- 
plain, interpret the American point of 
view. And then, gradually, one ‘ma- 
tures’ and allows the critic free play. 
But occasionally, as exemplified by 
the opening outburst in this article, it 
would become too much for us. One is 
annoyed, I think, not by justified crit- 
icism or difference of opinion, but by 
attacks —to use the boldest word in 
accurate description — based on misin- 
formation or lack of understanding of 
the United States, in cases where one 
feels unable to set matters right. After 
all, one can’t be thoroughly informed 
on the economy, foreign policy, his- 
tory, creative arts, and social struc- 


JonaTHAN GELL received a renewal of his Ful- 
bright grant for the current academic year and 
is continuing his study in Denmark which he 
describes in this article. 


ture of the United States, even when 
he dues manage to read regularly re- 


liable and comprehensive periodicals. 
We had, in any case, our own affairs 
to attend to. 


“Know your own countiy” 


The advice so often tendered younger 
Fulbright generations by former grant- 
ees, “The best preparation for a year 
abroad is to know your own country 
well,” is both accurate and urgent. Em- 
bassy people in Copenhagen helped by 
briefing newly-arrived Fulbrighters, 
especially on some of the outstanding 
sore points in Danish-American rela- 
tions. When we arrived, it was oil tank- 
ers to the Soviet Union and American 
import quotas on Danish blue cheese. 
Today’s irritations stem from other 
events. The point is not who is right 
and who is wrong, but to be able to 
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enlighten people on the full story, a 
technique which often puts matters in a 
more realistic setting than is done by 
newspaper accounts. 

I think, nevertheless, that the some- 
times sharply critical opinions ex- 
pressed about the United States gave a 
necessary balance to relations with our 
hosts. Hospitality and smiles and sweet 
comments alone would have made us 
suspicious of the sincerity and reality 
of our contacts. Trading blows can be 
gratifying; we are not without ammuni- 
tion of our own. After the free-for-all, 
we would sit down to evening coffee and 
pastry in complete good feeling. 

One must not be misled by the fore- 
going into thinking that we were met 


with hostility. Quite the contrary. I have 
stressed the harder facts of life as a 
corrective to the conception of Den- 
mark as a fairy-tale land where all is 
charm and hospitality and smiling faces. 
We have been well received and much 
has been done to make our stay as prof- 
itable as it could be. 

I wonder whether it isn’t just be- 
cause the Danes, the most exposed of 
all NATO members, feel themselves to 
be in the same boat with us, that they 
are critical when they feel that the 
United States in a given situation is not 
properly representing democracy, or in 


other situations, that America is risk- 
ing war. Danes, on the other hand, often 
say, “We are with you, but we don’t 
like to be pushed.” 

‘Hot discussions’ with Danes forced 
us to rethink our own position, to see 
with others’ eyes, the things we have 
long been familiar with — perhaps even 
to arrive at a state where we adopt a 
detached consideration in order to see 
both sides against a larger background. 

International politics is, cf course, 
my main theme. Yet meeting the well- 
known situations in new dress has been 
the stuff of our daily life in Denmark: 
dress and eating habits, language proc- 
esses and social relations, business or- 
ganization and political parties. We 
have seen too, how the interaction be- 
tween the United States and Denmark 
leads to the adoption of many American 
goods and habits. To me, the borrow- 
ing appears heaviest in the area of pub- 
licity media and the methods for re- 
tail distribution. One 
moved to protest, “Oh, why did they 


have to adopt that from us!” 


sometimes is 


Center for Asian language study 


I am one of three Fulbrighters who 
have come to Copenhagen, since the 
program’s inauguration in 1952, to 
study Central Asian languages under 
Professor Kaare Gronbech. Each of us 
met the same amused _astonish- 
ment, “You’ve come to Denmark to 
study Turkish?” Dr. Grénbech, with an 
assistant, administers the Central Asian 
Institute, established with the help of a 
Rockefeller grant. The university’s em- 
inence in this field is founded upon 
linguistic research — begun in the last 
century — and its ethnographical field 
work, The material results of these proj- 
ects are the manuscripts in the Royal 
Library and the collections housed in the 
National Museum. Linguistics is very 
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strong at Copenhagen. A student com- 
ing to work in a particular group of 
languages, say Icelandic, or Baltic, or 
Moneetian cum Turkish cum Thibetan, 
has opportunity to get into the lively 
linguistic swim as well. 

In Denmark a knowledge of the lan- 
guage is not required of Fulbright ap- 
plicants, and some of us managed on 
English for our professional work and 
poor Danish in our daily round. Liv- 
ing with a family who couldn’t or — for 
our sake — wouldn’t speak English, was 
of course a great help to fluency in Dan- 
ish. We had been brought to Denmark 
a month before the opening of the aca- 
demic year, in order to attend language 
classes and the ‘Holiday Course for 
Foreign Students,” perhaps more holi- 
day than course, but in any event an 
excellent institution now more than 
twenty years old, with a world-wide cir- 
cle of alumni and friends. 

The American student at Copenhagen 
or at Denmark's second university at 
Aarhus, will probably not attend regu- 
lar lectures until the spring semester, if 
at all. His research project will be car- 
ried out with the guidance of an ad- 
viser. Formal instruction is private tui- 
tion or in seminar groups. Departmen- 
tal libraries and workrooms, called lab- 
oratories, are a pleasant study locale. 


Our attachment to Denmark has 
grown very strong. It is a delightful 
country in which to spend a year abroad 

-a country with an astonishing vari- 
ety of landscapes and dialects, both lin- 
guistic and social. Our group was sorry 
to leave, and the letters from returned 
students and professors frequently ex- 
press the hope “that we may soon pay 
another visit.” 


Extra-curricular activities 


For many of us, a Fulbright year has 
been a year to indulge one’s taste for 
theater, film, art, and music. We were 
a spirited group, who were not infre- 
quently before the Danish public, in 
forums, on the radio, or in newspaper 
interviews. Perhaps because only a few 
of the entire Fulbright contingent were 
not in Copenhagen were we so cohesive 
a group, arranging several parties dur- 
ing the year and helping the U. S. Edu- 
cational Foundation staff to edit and 


duplicate a monthly bulletin, the Moni- 
tor, with a good circulation on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The year in Denmark has been a time 
of growth for us, in professional ad- 


vancement as well as in outlook. We 
hope that Denmark has been as pleased 
with us as we were delighted to be her 


PROBLEMS OF A SINGER — Continued from page 23 


Gardens, the Brooklyn Museum, and the 
Central Park Zoo!” 

Our Government makes it possible 
for people to enjoy themselves in those 
above-mentioned facilities, to say noth- 
ing of our National Parks — why not 
the theaters? Nominal admission prices 
would cover some of the running ex- 
penses. Aside from providing culture 
and enjoyment, this would supply work 


for singers, orchestras, choruses, carpen- 
ters, electricians, etc. 


The possibility of subsidy is probably 
unlikely in our day — we're not used 
to the idea — but until that day comes, 
there are a good many American sing- 
ers who will be forced to look else- 
where for careers for which the Ful- 
bright program helped them prepare. 
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Pressure conduit at Passy in the French Alps. 


American Engineer in France 


Leon Vickman 


Y experience in the course of study 
of radioelectricité at the Univer- 
sity of Paris showed a difference 

in the approach toward engineering 
education in France and in the United 
States. In France less emphasis is put 
on the solving of problems such as 
found in the American college ‘problem 
course,” and more emphasis on learning 
the classic approach and _ theoretical 
background rather than on developing 
the student’s ability to apply theory to 
practice. The student interested in a 
theoretical approach to engineering and 


Leon VICKMAN, a graduate of the California 
Institute of Technology, is now on the staff of 
the Hughes Aircraft Company. 


scientific problems can benefit greatly 
from such a system. He is left essential- 
ly on his own to learn all the aspects of 
a field such as radioelectricité, which 
includes mathematical physics as ap- 
plied to electronics, high frequency, 
circuit analysis, ete. Since the French 
pioneered in important developments in 
the classic stage of these fields much is 
to be gained from being exposed to a 
way of reasoning which follows in the 
footsteps of many world-famous men of 
science. The American engineering or 
science student in Europe will undoubt- 
edly gain a great deal to aid him in his 
career from the point of view provided 
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by the continental ap- 
proach to the sciences. 

Facilities at the Univer- 
sity of Paris are entirely 
adequate; laboratory 
courses, though less fre- 
quent than in some Amer- 
ican engineering schools, 
are provided with the ne- 
cessary equipment to car- 
ry out the experiments and 
instruction to supplement 
lecture courses. It is to be 
expected that buildings are 
not as modern as in the 
United States but this need 
not interfere with the stu- 
dent interested in learning 
for himself. Since the main 
requirement of study is to 
pass the examinations at 
the end of the year, the 
student is placed a great 
deal more on his own than 
in an American university 
where a -ontinuing testing 
system will urge him on 
during the year. 

My personal experiences were too 
varied to be easily recounted in a 
short space. I found my course of 
study in radioelectricité to be very in- 
structive both in theory and in the 
associated laboratory work. The Ful- 
bright Commission leaves the student 
much to his own resources with the 
exception of a monthly discussion with 
his adviser, who is a member of the 
faculty associated at the same time with 
the Fulbright program. One consequent- 
ly feels quite at home and well inte- 
grated into the trench university system 
since one identfies himself with the 
French student rather than with the 


France's newest hydraulic power plant at St. Denis 
supplies Paris with most of her electricity. 


American tourist. The Fulbright Com- 
mission’s orientation program during 
the month of October is very effective in 
‘briefing’ the grantee on the new form 
of life he is to follow for the year. 


Hydroelectrical projects 


The engineer, and the scientist as 
well, can find many living examples of 
engineering accomplishments in his 
wanderings about the country, and thus 
learn things to supplement his formal 
education. There are many buildings in 
France, in the provinces as well as 
Paris, which employ advanced engineer- 
ing design and equipment. Hydroelec- 
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tric projects on the rivers in south- 
central France valuable 
installation for for 
interested in this phase of engineering. 
The University of Grenoble is particu- 
larly important as a_ university well 
equipped in hydroelectric and chemical 
engineering laboratories. This university 
is in many ways the best school of its 
kind in France. 
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The cinema in France 


Another aspect of applied science in 
industry is motion picture equipment, 
especially sound equipment. Although, 
as in fields the 
Europeans learn a from 


of electronics, 
deal 


other 
great 


American engineers, they have develop- 


ed their own equipment in the motion 
picture art. The best known of these is 
of course Cinemascope. Pioneers in this 
field, Abel 
veloped wide-screen processes, 
and of particular interest to the engi- 
neer are motion picture sound instal- 


such as Gance, have de- 


other 


Turbo-generator: the alternator room. 


lations in Parisian studios, such as 
‘Voix de France.’ Here the latest in 
American and European stereophonic 
sound recording equipment can be 
found in a most modern sound studio. 
Several Swill sound systems have found 
popularity in France. The French sound 
engineers are constantly experimenting, 
as I found by running across two very 
novel sound systems in Paris designed 
by French engineers. 


Art and Engineering 


Of notable interest is an apparent link 
between engineering and art in France. 
Needless to say, the French are the most 
‘art conscious’ of any people, and their 
great tradition of art continues to in- 
spire their youth toward new artistic 
achievement. Engineering in many ways 
becomes closely allied with the arts in 
the fields of the motion picture, indus- 
trial design, architecture, and the like. 
As a result, new buildings in Paris such 
as the new wing of the University of 
Paris Medical School and the Museum 
of Man a consciousness of the 
need for art in everyday life. 

On the subject of art itself, all 
Americans can profit from exposure to 
the museums and galleries, to the side- 
walk cafes and theaters of Paris where 
the great works of the French have been 
and are being exibited and discussed 
and performed. For the practical engi- 
such an informal exposure is, 
needless to say, beneficial. Too many 
American engineering students graduate 
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neer 


and go into industry with no idea of 
how the world of art exists or how it 
can become an integral part of their 
esthetic and even professional life. The 
imaginative engineer can do a great deal 
more than his brother isolated in the 
laboratory corner. The Parisian engi- 
neering or science student seems in 

* Continued on page 64 
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See Naples and Live! 
Jane Westfall 


ie S.S. Constitution and its seventy- 


two Fulbright students to Italy 

steamed into the colorful Bay of 
Naples about noon on September 21, 
1953. It was a beautiful day, and Naples 
itself seemed to smile in welcome. From 
the boat one could see the city extending 
from the waterfront up the hills over- 
looking the bay and facing the pictur- 
esque Isle of Capri, while to the right of 
the boat stood the somber but majestic 
Mount Vesuvius. To the left of the ship, 
beyond the Maritime Station, a large 
park faces along the waterfront, and 
amidst its greenery are the white build- 
ings of the Stazione Zoologica, or, as it 
is more commonly called, the Aquarium. 


Jane WESTFALL studied in Italy on a Fulbright 
grant in 1953-54. 


This is the place where ' was soon to 


spend the most wonderful year of my life 
while studying the marine organisms of 


the Bay of Naples. 
Neapolitan life 


One Sunday soon after my arrival in 
Naples I wrote home to mother: “Here 
I sit on the balcony of my sixth floor 
pension. I have been partaking of a pot 
of strong black Italian coffee and ob- 
serving the typical Neapolitan life in the 
street below. A fish vendor is sitting on 
the ground with a basket of fish in front 
of him and shouting his wares at the 
top of his voice. A tall fellow and a little 
boy are walking along, each with a huge 
basket of flowers perched on his head. 
All I can see of the little fellow is his 
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legs walking beneath the basket; his 
hands seem to be in his pockets. The din 
and noise is terrible, even hearing it 
from my sixth floor level, but that is 
typically Neapolitan. In the evening 
about dusk there are whole streams of 
carts returning apparently from the 
fields, and they race each other like mad 
down the paved streets, the drivers 
shouting and cracking long heavy whips 
over their horse or donkey whose bones 
protrude from every angle.” 


The Stazione Zoologica 


A few days later I wrote to my father: 
“The people at the laboratory are quite 
amazing. All the main staff seem to be 
equally fluent in Italian, German, and 
English and use all three quite inter- 
changeably so that to follow a conversa- 
tion completely one must know the three 
languages. The number of workers from 
other countries here now is very low due 
to the fall season, but there are perhaps 
a dozen or so who eat the afternoon 
meal (the main meal of the day) to- 
gether at the laboratory. It was quite a 
surprise to find that the entire conversa- 
tion during these meals is carried on in 
German, unless they politely remember 
to ask me something in English. 

“At supper. however, English predom- 
inates because I have an Englishman on 
my side as against two Germans who 
speak excellent English. We started out 
by the four of us chipping in on some 
bread and cheese and having a cheap 
supper in the laboratory. However, the 
British fellow, Martin, came equipped 
with a pressure cooker, a frying pan and 
other utensils. Thus we have progressed 
to omelette, stuffed peppers and tonight 
a pot roast. Every night the bill gets 
bigger. and the dinner takes longer: 
however. it’s loads of fun to see what 
you can do with a bunsen burner and 
Italian food. 

“Friday morning I went out in a boat 


with the fishermen and found it to be 
quite a thrilling experience. We started 
off from Mergellina Pier in a large-sized 
rowboat manned by a young Italian; 


while Carlo, one of the best collectors 
for the laboratory, directed the expedi- 
tion. We collected right in the dirt and 
oil of the Bay close to shore and amaz- 
ingly enough found a number of very 
interesting and even quite delicate ani- 
mals living there. Carlo stood in the 
boat, as all Neapolitan fishermen do, 
and peered into the water. Then sud- 
denly he waved the boat to a stop and 
scooped up some delicate transparent 
animals that I could never have spotted. 
Next they threw over a drag-net which 
was hauled in by hand and emptied into 
a basket so that I could sort through the 
material. I got quite a kick out of the 
rower who, while helping us sort through 
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The Stazione Zoologica: a biological research laboratory of international character. 


the catch, kept popping some kind of 


live animal into his mouth so fast that 
I never did see what it was, although it 
most likely was shrimps. The best part 
of the collecting was on the rocks. We 
slowly rowed over the rocks while Carlo 
stood with a long pole in each hand. On 
the end of one pole was a crowbar and 
on the end of the other was a net. When 
he saw some mollusks he jabbed the bar 
into the rock and knocked the shelled 
animals off into the net all in a split 
second.” 


American festa 


Shortly after Thanksgiving I wrote to 
my family: “Thanksgiving Day started 
out somewhat depressing due to the fact 
that no one else knew it was a holiday, 
but it turned out to be a real Thanks- 
giving celebration in the end and will be 
one that I will always remember. I went 
out to mail some packages about noon 
and on the way back to lunch I picked 
up the “Rome Daily American” news- 


paper, which I was pleased to find was 
headed “Happy Thanksgiving!” I walked 
into lunch waving the paper and telling 
everyone about Thanksgiving. Thus it 
soon spread around among the Neapoli- 
tan laboratory help that it was an Amer- 
ican national holiday. This seemed to 
cause great curiosity and after lunch 
they all greeted me with many “Auguri” 
(Best Wishes) and wanted to know what 
special day this was, which I did my 
best to explain in Italian. The interest 
everyone took in this quite astounded 
me for the place buzzed all afternoon 
with talk of the Festa Americana Rin- 
grazimenta. Their excitement over my 
holiday was quite an unusual and grati- 
fying experience. 

“Mike (German) and Martin (English) 
decided that instead of our usual bread 
and cheese supper, they would invite 
Miss Hartmann, the German secretary, 
and Pierre and Ruth a young Swiss 
couple, to join us and have a real 
Thanksgiving dinner for me. They dec- 
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orated the old laboratory table quite 
gaily with a couple of colored table- 
cloths, bread sticks and loaves, fruits, 
olives, colorful cheeses, and the straw- 
wrapped wine bottles with carved wood- 
en figurine tops. All the cooking was 
done on three bunsen burners right 
there in the laboratory and Martin really 
outdid himself on the meal, although he 
had to substitute two chickens for the 
turkey. As we finally reached the sixth 
and last course of the meal the other 
Fulbright couple in Naples dropped in 
and were quite flabbergasted at the tre- 
mendous Thanksgiving feast I had been 
given entirely among non-Americans.” 


The way of research 


In the spring I wrote to Dad: “Success 
at last! My sea slug larvae are meta- 
morphosing by the hundreds after all 
these weeks of failure. The adult sea 
slugs laid hundreds and even thousands 
of eggs in my laboratory dishes, and the 
eggs hatched into tiny shelled larvae 
that swam about for days and even 
weeks without showing any inclination 
to transform into the adult-like form. 
I kept them at a temperature equal to 
their marine environment, grew them in 
Mike’s purified sea water, and fed them 


Subject of research, the 
shown is approximately one 
life size. 
on Professor Bacci’s pure cultures of 
various micro-organisms, but still they 
died. Finally I decided to try a new 
lighting set up which was arranged in a 


small control room next door to my own 
research room. Afterwards I found that 
the frogs hopping about in aquaria in 
the corner belonged to a professor who 
wanted the room temperature kept at 
21°C. instead of the usual 18°C. for 
raising marine larvae. Thoroughly dis- 
couraged at this point I moved all the 
eges and larvae in anyway. The next 
morning | was immediately convinced 
of my mistake, for in all the dishes of 
one species the surface water was cov- 
ered with tiny lifeless shells. Upon a 
closer look, however, I saw that the 
shells were clean and empty, and to my 
great surprise I found the bottom of the 
dishes covered with translucent worm- 
like organisms. The larvae had actually 
begun to metamorphose, and since then 
they have continued to grow and are 
now budding tiny knobs in front of the 
eyes where one finds the tentacles of 
the adults.” 

Alas, the sad day finally came when 
I had to leave Naples and the good times 
I had at the marine biological labora- 
tory. | made many friends among the 
hundred visiting researchers who spend 
from a few days to a few months or 
years working at the Stazione Zoologica. 
At “Mensa” (the laboratory meal) I 
often found myself surrounded by con- 
versations in German on one side, Ital- 
ian on the other and Swedish across the 
table. but fortunately for me English 
was the most commonly known language 
at the laboratory. And so the Stazione 
Zoologica in Naples is attractive to me 
as a biologist not only because of its 
picturesque location on the Bay of Na- 
ples, the mild Mediterranean climate and 
the year-round availability of marine 
organisms, but also because of its un- 
usually pleasant atmosphere and_ the 
constant exchange of ideas afforded by 
its international group of research 
workers. 
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Architecture on a Human Scale 


Rigo Thiirmer 


The thoughts expressed in this article 
were subjects of discussion at the Har- 
vard School of Design by a group work- 
ing on a project for the redevelopment 
of a highly congested downtown resi- 
dence area for people of middle and low 
income. 


WO main problems remain for archi- 
7 tects all over the world today. One 

is the social housing problem; the 
other the task of finding a convincing 
architectural expression for industrial 
buildings. 

There is perhaps no word today more 
misused and misinterpreted than the 
word ‘social.’ It is used in architecture 
in many senses, such as social housing, 
social furniture, social centers, and so 
on. The increasing demand for it proves 
that the social structure is changing in 
some way. 

Housing the millions of people who 
live in and around large metropolitan 
areas or in rapidly increasing industrial 
centers has become more and more im- 
portant during the past twenty years. 
Some fifty years ago architecture found 
its major task in designing one-family 
residences built on privately owned lots. 
But the economic, and with it the social, 
structure in most countries has changed. 
This is more or less true both for the 
Continent and for America. 


Rico Tuiirmer, who took his Dipl. Ing. R.T. at 
the Technische Hochschule at Munich, received 
a Fulbright travel grant to study at Harvard. 


The designing of residences, except 
for a very limited group of people of 
high income, is no longer a problem for 
architects today, at least in Europe. 
What is left is the problem of housing 
millions of people of low and middle 
income in such a way that they will 
again resemble the backbone of the 
country and not a social problem. From 
the viewpoint of an architect, I believe 
that the survival of our cities (using a 
term which a renowned architect made 
the subject of a book) and thus the 
survival of our society rests on the solu- 
tion of the problem of social housing. 


The problem in Germany 


In this area the problem in my home 
country, Germany, is more urgent than 
in the United States. Millions of refu- 
gees and expellees from the eastern parts 
of Germany have moved into the already 
highly congested and _ industrialized 
western parts of Germany, where due to 
the war there was a lack of five million 
apartments. These people who had been 
pushed back and forth for years wished 
to settle again and to have their own 
homes. But the land situation on the 
one hand and the economic situation on 
the other precluded any possibility of 
housing them in one-family residences. 

Some sort of row houses, consisting of 
three or four story walk-ups, would 
seem to be the solution, but there exists 
a strong and psychologically under- 
standable dislike among these people of 
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living in what they call “army barracks 
type” houses. They no longer want to 
be a number, to live in a row house with 
a number in a street with a number, 
uniformed and mechanized, as_ their 
lives have been during recent years. The 
dream of “Herr Schmidt” is still to live 
in his own house with a nice facade and 
a big fence around it. 


Economy and individuality 


Since this is not possible, architects 
are now trying—and in my opinion 
often with very satisfactory results — to 
find a compromise between the two op- 
posing demands, economical efficiency 
and individual privacy. By building 
neighborhood nuclears which are _lo- 
cated around a small civic center, people 
can again get the feeling of belonging 
to a community. Through arrangement 
in various ways of the same standard 
type of apartment or house, people 
learn to appreciate the individuality of 
their homes, and thus of themselves and 
their neighbors. Gradually, hesitatingly 
at first, people are again becoming 
proud of “their” particular neighbor- 


hood. They begin to take better care 
of it, and to keep it clean and friendly. 

It is not easy for architects to create 
a feeling of individual sight and space 
while using standard units. They must 
use many devices, including different 
colors, dividing traffic roads and pedes- 
trian walkways, bringing some green 
between the houses. All this gives a 
human scale to architecture, and helps 
to make people forget, to a certain ex- 
tent, that they have so long been just 
a number. 

If a person likes the place he lives in, 
he does not think of moving; he makes 
friends and thinks about his children 
living there. He becomes an integrated 
member of the community and, with it, 
what is called our society. When this 
takes place, then I think the aim of 
social housing is reached. 


Architecture and industry 


A second main problem in architec- 
ture today —a problem which concerns 
not only architects but nearly everybody 

-is industrial progress and the struc- 
tures and buildings it demands. In- 
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(Above) Four family house near Hanover. 
as several 
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(Right) The Perutz factory near 
This foyer leads to bright work 


(Below) Glass industry building wr Diissel- 
dorf. This building illustrates the use of 


glass as an attractive building material 
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dustrial progress took place in a rel- 
atively short time, not through natural 
development but through pure necessity, 
and it did not matter whether people 
liked it or not. It has grown like a 
robot, so swiftly that the inventor, the 
human being, has almost lost control 
of it. It has created out of its own 
strange nature its own kind of structures. 

At first architecture had no approach 
to factories, and architects, with a few 
exceptions, just did not consider factor- 
ies the concern of architecture. Thus 
the early industrial buildings had their 
own structures and forms, created by 
the needs of whatever was produced in 
them. These new buildings looked bare 
and strange to the people. For a while 
we tried to hide them by a coat of 
familiar decorations, and to fool our- 
selves about their different character. 

When this finally proved unsatisfac- 
tory, many were tempted to evade the 
whole problem by saying that these 
structures have a beauty of their own, 
and therefore the art of architecture is 
not involved. But the architects did not 
accept this view, and have been working 
on the problem of industrial architecture 
ever since. 

Today, industrial constructions are 
again used as tools —as all construc- 
tural forms have always been—material 
with which to form architecture, but 


This 


approach, of course, brings many diffi- 


never architecture in themselves. 


culties, and makes it the most delicate 
field of design. 

I believe that architects can do their 
little share to relieve people’s dislike of 
work in a factory. Lighter and warmer 
colors, for instance, more closely related 


to those used in dwelling houses, help to 


soften the contrast between life at home 
and at work. Small green spaces between 


buildings, with walks and benches, bring 
a familiar scale. Since people should 
not think of their place of work in a 
factory as some sort of daily prison, the 
first step is to make factories that don’t 
look like prisons. 

Sut this is not easy. Because of their 
essential nature, industry and its con- 
structions, such as factories, laborator- 
ies, mines, transport facilities on the 
one hand, and architecture as an ap- 
plied art on the other are adverse 
brothers. Yet as I look back over the 
architecture in this field from the first 
attempts in France, England, and Ger- 
many in the early years of this century 
up to the present, I think that much 
progress has been made. | think one can 
also say that international solutions have 
been developed. Most of these standards 
were first discussed in public in the 
early twenties by groups of architects 
known as the avantgarde of the new 
architecture, such as Sullivan here in the 
United States; Perret, Le Corbusier and 
others in France, the Stjyl group in the 
Netherlands, and the Bauhaus in Ger- 
many. Since then numerous architects 
all over the world have tried to fit this 
strange kind of building into the mosaic 
of architecture. 

Last but not least, the progress and 

change in industrial architecture is 
doubtless the result of new psychological 
and social theories about working in 
factories. 
I have seen how students from as 
many as ten different countries are able 
to work together on a certain problem 
and reach a satisfying solution. This 
has convinced me that international col- 
laboration and understanding in the field 
of architecture are not merely a philan- 
thropist’s ideal, but an idea that has a, 
real chance of success. 
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reports 


At Home Abroad 


HE Fourth Annual Report on the 

Fulbright Program in the United 

Kingdom and Colonial Territories 
contains a stimulating and delightful col- 
lection of impressions culled from the 
reports of all persons studying or lectur- 
ing under the auspices of the United 
States Educational Commission in the 
United Kingdom in the academic year 
1952-53. Ernest Hofer (Cornell and 
Lincoln College, Oxford), as guest edi- 
tor, read all reports, British and Ameri- 
can, and selected from the most salient 
contributions. 

The section “A New Perspective” 
highlights the comments of British and 
American scholars with regard to their 
own country as seen over distances rang- 
ing from 3,000 to 15,000 miles; “At 
Home Abroad” comments on the non- 
professional, non-academic aspects of the 
‘Fulbright’ award; “A New Common- 
wealth of Ideas” suggests the profession- 
al benefits both for the individual and 
the nations participating: and the final 
article “The Fulbright Conference on 
American Studies” reports on the Ox- 
ford conference in 1953, during which 
ten American professors met with Eng- 
lish dons and schoolmasters. The ap- 
pendices list the names, fields of interest, 
and university affiliations of the British 
and American recipients of Fulbright 
grants. 

The report comments: “An American 
in England sees America far more in 
focus than he ever did while walking 


down Main Street. A Briton in America 
experiences a similar renascence of in- 
terest. Apparently something like this 
happened to a majority of Fulbright 


From cover of the report 


scholars who went abroad in 1953. We 
can pick out the expression of this 
rather mature patriotism tucked away 
in an unexpected paragraph or even in 
a shy footnote. Patriotism, after all, is a 
deep-seated feeling, the overt declara- 
tion of which can be embarrassing.” 


Different tempos 

A British physician reflecting on his 
year in the States writes: “I love the 
tempo of our life [in England], our 
individuality, and that very great attri- 
bute, which living in a crowded island 
has taught us, the ability to leave each 
other alone. But I cannot help feeling 
that at the moment we could do very 
well with some of America’s surplus am- 
bition and with some of that wonderfully 
stimulating feeling she possesses; that 
there is practically nothing the human 
race cannot achieve. This hope, this | 
ambition, has sent me back to England 
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with renewed interest in my own future 
and the future of my country.” 

An American studying at Nottingham 
University reported: “As a member of 
one of America’s minority groups, I 
have been asked about racial relations. 
Once again I am grateful for having 
lived in different geographical sections 
of America so that I have been able to 
say emphatically that the Southern States 
are not the whole nation; and that even 
in the South there are men and women 
who are working to effect social changes. 
It has been remind my 
questioners that the communists have 
exploited the race issue in the United 
States as part of their propaganda de- 
vices, particularly to the peoples of Asia 
and Africa. Another point I found my- 
self supporting is that we Americans 
have taken a step forward in the area 
of human relations by at least recogniz- 
ing and admitting that a problem does 
exist. To my way of thinking, I said, 
this is an important initial step in the 
solution of any problem. Of course, I 
did not imply that the solution of the 
problem is being attacked everywhere as 
vigorously as it should be. For people 
are usually more reluctant to change 
their way of thinking and feeling than 
to modify their ways of living. I men- 
tioned that technical have 
progressed far ahead of social changes, 
and the need for such programs as the 
Fulbright plan therefore becomes all the 
more urgent. 
as I return to the States, I realize that 
this need was clarified by my stay in 


England.” 


necessary to 


advances 


Now. more than before, 


The perils of pre-judgment 


Another British physician notes the 
dangers of assuming the two countries 
are alike merely because their citizens 
share the same language: “I probably 
arrived far more ill-prepared for Amer- 


ica than if I had been going to China. 
For, had I been going to China, I would 
have studied the customs, read some- 
thing of the history and geography of 
where I was going and been at some 
pains to acquire a knowledge of the 
social habits: but you arrive in the 
United States knowing that you know 
it all; you think that the impressions 
shown you in newspapers and films tell 
the few differences that exist between 
Americans and ourselves and that you 
have nothing to learn. I found this to 
be a most dangerous frame of mind.” 

A student from Uganda attending Syr- 
acuse University found that although 
he had much to learn about America, 
he had even more to teach about his 
home country: “Africa is less known in 
America than any other continent, I 
soon learned. To many people in Amer- 
ica, Africa is all wild jungle teaming 
with lions, snakes and elephants, and 
inhabited by people who all speak one 
language and enjoy simple, rhythmic 
dances. I gather that movies like “The 
Ivory Hunter,’ ‘The African Queen,’ 
and ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ plus sun- 
dry articles and pictures published in 
magazines (often, one hopes, with a 
view to ‘entertain’) serve as the main 
sources of information some people in 
America have about Africa. 

“One evening, for example, I went to 
speak to a boys’ club. I found very 
expectant faces turned up to me, eager 
to hear first hand some fascinating en- 
counters with wild life. During the 
question time I soon became aware that 
what my audience really wanted was a 
story about a lion or an elephant. How 
often did I see snakes a day at home? 
Had I ever Tarzan? Was he 
friendly toward my people? 

“It was a great disappointment to my 
attentive listeners to hear that I had 
never seen a lion or an elephant, alive or 
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dead, until I visited a London zoo on 
my way to the United States. The reply 
about Tarzan amused my hearers not a 
little. Tarzan movies, | told. them, were 
a great favorite too with African boys, 
who have the interesting impression that 
Tarzan lives in the great American 
forests.” 


Small ways to help 


“It is well known that relations be- 
tween the American and British people 
could be much better than they are. On 
the whole, there is nothing very heroic 
that a Fulbrighter can do about it, but 
there are many small and undramatic 
ways in which he can help. The familiar 
expression ‘a country is judged by its 
people’ is very true. I would add, ‘by 
its peoples’ actions rather than by their 
words.’ A ride in one’s car offered to a 
woman waiting for her bus on a cold 
day will accomplish more than a long 
speech.” 

To quote further from the commis- 
sion’s Report: “This paragraph from 
the report of an American lecturer at 
Oxford reflects something more than 
interest in scholastic achievement. It sets 
the tone for one important section of 
almost all 1953 Fulbright reports: a sec- 
tion in which the writer summarizes, 
with pride, the very process of discover- 
ing a little private country in his host 
country. 

“It matters little that this writer is an 
American traveling to England. For the 
Briton abroad, the American abroad, 
the student as well as the professor — all 
report that they have found particularly 
significant, particularly rewarding, the 
simple associations of everyday. Indeed 
they have been able —and this they 
emphasize — to correct exaggerations 
about ‘everyman’ in America and in 
the Commonwealth, misconceptions ‘fos- 
tered with such diligence in magazines 


and films and newspapers.’ 

“In short, the Fulbright scholar has 
not just registered at a foreign uni- 
versity; he has lived close to his neigh- 
bor. “Senses perhaps more alert than 
at home, he arrives at his destination 
like the nobleman’s son of a bygone 
day —unworried by costs, full of the 
romance of the occasion, exhilarated: 

“I can remember vividly my first 
vision of St. Andrews as my train rolled 
in one early morning in late September. 
The grim little medieval city stood up 
against the sea proudly, its stone build- 
ings gnarled and beaten by the sharp 
northern winds. My first response was 
one of awe... . 

“During the first week of my stay, I 
inhabited the town: I did not live in it. 
There were historic sights to see, and I 
saw and noted them. But between them 


and me stretched the distance of time. 
I was a stranger and I felt myself a 


stranger. 

“When in early October the grey 
town was dotted with scarlet gowns, the 
color that was added to the scene was 
more than physical. It permeated the 
whole setting: the cathedral, the castle, 
the pier, the fields and the sands — the 
streets, the classes, the coffee shops. At 
first I thought wearing an academic 
gown —and a scarlet one at that — 
ridiculous, the anomalous result of tra- 
dition. Presently I realized how wrong 
my original attitude was. On cold days, 
the gowns served as warm overcoats; on 
warm days, when students took refresh- 
ments for picnics on the sands, or for 
bonfires in the evening, the gowns. be- 
came blankets to cover the always damp 
ground; but, above all, the gowns added 
beauty to an already beautiful setting, 
and they were a bright reminder that 
those who built the grey buildings cen- 
turies ago must have enjoyed the sea and 

* Continued on page 59 
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National Conference on Exchange of Persons 


HE National Conference on Exchange 
T of Persons, to be held in New York. 
February 23-25, has been organized 
by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion to review current exchange of per- 
sons programs: to identify problems and 
needs of these programs, and to formu- 
late steps to strengthen exchange pro- 
grams in preparing “Leaders for a Free 
World.” The preliminary program of the 
conference follows: 


Plenary Sessions 


Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Institute of 
International Education, will act as 
chairman of the inaugural session, at 
which Mr. Holland will outline the plan 
of the conference. A message from 
President Eisenhower will be followed by 
addresses by Ahmed S. Bokhari, Under 
Secretary General of the United Nations: 
and Frederick L. Hovde, president of 
Purdue University. and chairman of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

At a panel session on “Open Doors: An 
Examination of Educational Exchange 
Policies,” Dean Rusk, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, will act as chair- 
man. Panel members include: Carroll 
Binder, editorial editor, Minneapolis 
Tribune; J. William Fulbright, U.S. 
Senator from Arkansas; Louis Hacker, 
dean of the School of General Studies 
of Columbia University; and Clarence 
E. Pickett, honorary secretary, American 
Friends Service Committee. 

Mrs. Maurice T. Moore. chairman, 
Executive Committee of the Institnte’s 


Board of Trustees. will chair the closing 
session. George N. Shuster, president of 
Hunter College, will summarize the con- 
ference findings. 


Workshop Sessions 


Eight workshops will be held as 
follows: 


|. The Foreign Student on the Changing 
American Campus 


Chairman: The Rev. Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., president, University of 
Notre Dame. 

Paper Author: Albert George, chairman, 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Syracuse University. 

The workshop will be concerned with as- 
pects of foreign student programs which 
may be made more effective, with particular 
emphasis on the problems which may arise 
as a result of the anticipated expansion of 
the U.S. student population during the next 
few years. It will attempt to assess the 
possible effects of the “bulge” on the geo- 
graphical distribution of foreign students in 
the United States: on the facilities for grad- 
uate vs, undergraduate foreign students; on 
scholarship opportunities; and on academic 
facilities as compared to the needs of partic- 
ipating countries. 


Il. Programs for U.S. Students in Foreign 
Countries 


Chairman: Charles 5. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Fisk University 

Paper Author: William E. Stevenson, 
president, Oberlin College 

The workshop will concern itself with the 
goals of existing programs which enable 
U.S. college and university students to 
spend a year in a foreign university, includ- 
ing organized junior year programs, U.S. 
Government programs such as Fulbright or 
Buenos Aires Convention and private pro- 
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grams such as Rhodes, Rotary, etc. Ques- Chairman: Courtney C. Brown, dean. 


tions regarding selection, orientation and S es ? 
academic placement will be reviewed. The Graduate School of Business, Colum 


problem of graduate versus undergraduate bia University 
pweaget ae will be considered. The work- Paper Authors: H. T. Maser, director of 
shop will discuss means of obtaining the Paes 5 

best possible geographic and institutional Training Programs for Foreign Stu- 
distribution among U.S. students partici- dents, International General Electric 
pating in these programs. It will attempt Com ; 

to assess the values of foreign study for 

U.S. students. Ole Olson, training director, Employee 


Relations Department, Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Company 


American business and industry are in- 
creasingly involved in education and train- 


lll. The Exchange of Teachers, Research- 
ers and Professors 


Chairman: George C. McGhee, former 


U.S. Ambassador to Turkey ing of persons abroad. Firms with overseas 


interests are ac ing i > Wi 

Paper Author: Bryce Wood, Social Sci- the ing 
ence Research Council. and foreign personnel for these operations. 
More recently, the tide of foreign personnel 
seeking technical training in business and 
industry here has swelled, entailing large 
responsibility for the American business 
community. The workshop will consider 
what part exchange training and education 
should play in meeting business operational 
requirements and in creating a climate for 
successful conduct of overseas business. 


The workshop will examine the values — 
educational, cultural and political — of the 
exchange of teachers, professors and re- 
searchers between the United States and 
other countries. In terms of underdeveloped 
areas, the contribution of such exchanges 
will be evaluated as a means of lifting edu- 
cational standards. The group will consider 
what problems emerge from exchanges with 
countries with a western tradition as com- VI. Leaders, Specialists and Trainees in 
pared with exchanges in the Asian areas, Exchange Programs 
including the need of careful appraisal of ; : ' 
projects and programs, the recruitment and Chairman: Russell L. Riley, director, 
orientation of personnel, and the values to International Educational Exchange 
American universities in having visiting 
scholars in their midst. The discussions will OF 
also and means of Paper Author: John Gange, executive 
expanding this type of exchange. Ts 
P yP director. Woodrow Wilson School of 
IV. Teen-Age and Summer Foreign Foreign Affairs. University of Vir- 
Experience ginia 
Within the framework of the diversified 
objectives and interests of governmental 
periment in International Living agencies and private organizations partici- 
Paper Author: John Bowman, executive = P'S, 10 the programs, the panel will 
bring into focus the composite of the leader, 
director, Council on Student Travel specialist and trainee programs as a com- 
This workshop will examine: year-round ex- ponent part of the total exchange picture. 
change programs for young people; briefer It will assess the effectiveness of existing 
projects that stress the value of living in a programs, identifying those areas, if any, 
foreign community or with a family; and which would lend themselves to greater em- 
those which combine an educational pro- phasis or operational improvements, and 
gram with travel abroad. Participants will evaluate present efforts in utilizing most 
discuss critically the importance of formal effectively l . 9. resources in these fields. 
educational content in these programs, the It will appraise the techniques involved in 
pros and cons of “acculturation” for the the operation of both the technical (prac- 
youthful exchangee, the validity of goals tical) training program and those of a 
for short term and youth exchange, and political, cultural and broadly educational 
steps which should be taken to improve nature, 


programs in this rapidly expanding field. Vil. The Community and the Foreign 


V. American Business Overseas and Visitor 
Exchange of Persons Chairman: Ben M. Cherrington, direc- 


Chairman: Gordon Boyce, director, Ex- 
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tor, Rocky Mountain Office, Institute 
of International Education 


Paper Authors: J. Benjamin Schmoker, 
general secretary, Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students and president, National Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Student Advisers; 
Katherine C. Bang, Cleveland Council 


on World Affairs 


The workshop will explore the community’s 
role in introducing the foreign visitor to 
community life and institutions, family life, 
education, religion, business, industry, labor, 
government, the arts, etc. This will be ex- 
amined in terms of 1) the objectives of 
community programs for foreign visitors; 
2) the opportunities these programs offer to 
the foreign visitor and the community itself; 
3) the education of the community in pre- 
paring for the reception of foreign visitors; 
4) the types of facilities needed for differ- 
ent levels of exchangees; and 5) the most 
effective methods of organizing community 
resources, 


VIII. Studying the Results of Exchange 

Chairman: Phillips Talbot, executive 
director, American Universities Field 
Staff 

Paper Authors: M. Brewster Smith, So- 
cial Science Research Council. 


AT HOME ABROAD — Continued from page 56. 


the sands and the golf course in much 
the same way as we do. 

“The scarlet gown has, consequently, 
become for me the symbol of a tradition 
which is alive and useful and beautiful. 
When [ put on the scarlet gown, I 
ceased to be a foreign spectator watch- 
ing a native show. I entered the show. 


A paper prepared by the International 
Research Associates for the Depart- 
ment of State will also be used. 

The workshop will address itelf to discus- 
sion of 1) the findings of recent research 
on exchange of persons, 2) how such re- 
search can aid agencies and individuals who 
plan and administer exchange programs to 
make their programs more effective, and 
3) other aspects of exchange which war- 
rant further analysis, The workshop will be 
designed to be informative rather than 
technical in nature, and to relate the findings 
of recent studies to practical program plan- 
ning and operation. 


Other events 


Edward R. Murrow will act as chair- 
man of a luncheon, to be held February 
24, and Mrs. Maurice T. Moore, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the Institute, will 
introduce the speakers. 

A reception for the conference par- 
ticipants will be held at the Institute on 
Thursday evening. 

Arrangements for the national confer- 
ence are under the direction of Thomas 
J. Cogan, Jr., conference coordinator of 
the Institute. 


“I do not know when or how the 
strangeness, the state of being ‘outside,’ 
ends. I simply know that sometime 
during the year it ended for me. And 
what began? Not merely a matter of 
knowing another people. Rather of find- 
ing one’s self with them, of finding 
ourselves together.” 
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notes and news 


Selecting Fulbrighters for France 


This year, for the first time, a section 
of the National Selection Committee of 
the Fulbright Program met outside of 
New York City. Members of the com- 
mitte. which reviewed applications for 
candidates in the competition for France, 
held meetings in Chicago during the 
months of December and January. 

Shown above, in a moment of relaxa- 
tion, are (left to right) ; Professor Aaron 
Rose, Washington University, Missouri: 
Professor Henry Ehrmann, University 
of Colorado; (standing) Mrs. Susan 
Ketchum de Migotti, associate, U. S. 


Fulbright Scholars 


Richard L. Whitford, former principal 
of the G. V. Brooks Community School 


in Launceston. Tasmania. has been elect- 


Student Department, and David Wod- 
linger. director of the U.S. Student De- 
partment, ITE-New York; Professor T. R. 
Palfrey. chairman of the committee for 
France, Northwestern University: David 
Shillinglaw, Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., 
Chicago: Mrs. Louise Wright, director 
of ILE’s midwest office, Chicago: Pro- 
fessor Grace Cochran, State University 
of lowa: and Father J. A. Kemp. S. J.. 
Loyola University, Chicago. All but the 
three Institute staff members are members 
of the National Selection Committee. 


ed president of the student council at 
Teachers College. Columbia University. 
Mr. Whitford is studying under a Ful- 
bright grant and a Tasmanian Education 
Department senior scholarship. He is 
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enrolled as a doctoral candidate in the 
Department of Educational Administra- 
tion. 


Peter Viereck, American poet, author, 
and associate professor of history at 
Mount Holyoke College, will be the first 
professor to occupy the new annual chair 
in American Poetry and Civilization at 
the University of Florence. Italy. The 
chair has been established as a Fulbright 
project. 


Professor R. Byron Bird of the De- 
partment of Chemical Engineering of the 
University of Wisconsin, who served this 
year as a member of the National Selec- 
tion Committee for the Netherlands and 
Belgium competition, is the first former 
Fulbright student grantee to become a 
member of that body. 


Fulbright Lecturer Available 

Victor Murray, president of Cheshunt 
College. Cambridge, England, will be 
available for lectures in the United 
States after February 8. Dr. Murray is 
visiting the United States on a Fulbright 
travel grant to give a course of lectures 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
April. Dr. Murray, who is 
professor-emeritus of education at the 
University of Hull, is the author of sev- 
eral books including “The School in the 
Bush: a critical study of African educa- 
tion’; “The School and the Church”; 
“Personal Experience and _ Historical 
Faith.” Lecture topics: The Education 
of the Emotions; The Bible as a Chil- 
dren's Book; Abelard and Heloise: a 
medieval love story; The English Edu- 
cational System; Cambridge (with col- 
ored 35mm. slides); Towards a Chris- 
tian Sociology; Law, Politics and Reli- 
gion. All inquiries should be addressed 
to Dr. Murray, c/o Union Theological 
Seminary, Broadway and 120th Street. 


New York 27, N. Y. 


nessee, in 


Openings Abroad 


Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment as librarian of the Nigerian College 
of Arts, Science and Technology, to ad- 
vise on development of library facilities 
throughout the college. At present the 
college is autonomous, complementary 
in function to the University College, 
with branches at Zaria, Ibadan and 
Enugu. Academic or professional quali- 
fications with library 
essential. 


experience are 
For further information write 
to Secretary, Advisory Committee on 
Colonial Colleges, 1 Gordon Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. Closing date 
for applications is February 28, 1955. 
The following posts are open at the 
University of Sydney, Australia: Senior 
lecturer in psychology; preference will 
be given to candidates with interest and 
experience in clinical psychology. Senior 
lecturer in education. Lecturer/senior 
lecturer in bacteriology; applicants with 
experience in dental bacteriology will be 
preferred. Further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth. 5 Gordon Square, London, W. C. 
1. The closing date for receipt of appli- 
cations, in Australia 
February 26, 1955. 


and London. is 


Canberra University College, Canber- 
ra, Australia. invites applications for the 
following appointments: Robert Garran 
Chair of Law: chairs of mathematics, 
philosophy and psychology; senior lec- 
turer in classics: senior lecturer or lec- 
turer in economic history; senior lectur- 
er in political science (public adminis- 
tration) ; lecturer in English; lecturer in 
mathematics; lecturer in French; and 
lecturer in statistics (in the Department 
of Economics). Further information may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Associ- 
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ation of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth. Applications close, in Aus- 


tralia and London, on February 28, 


1955. 


Applications are invited for the fol- 
lowing fellowships at the University of 


London: Imperial Chemical Industries 
Fellowships in biochemistry, chemistry, 
chemotherapy, engineering, metallurgy, 
pharmacology, physics or allied subjects, 
tenable from October 1, 1955, normally 
for three years. Turner and Newall Re- 
search Fellowships in engineering, inor- 
ganic chemistry, physics or an allied 
subject, tenable from October 1, 1955, 
normally for three years. Information 
and application forms for these fellow- 
ships can be obtained from the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, Senate 
House, W. C. 1. Applications must be 
received by April 16, 1955. 


Lectureship in Dijon 

The University of Dijon invites appli- 
cations for a lectureship in American 
history and literature, founded by the 
Readers Digest. The post is reserved for 
a young American teacher who is a spec- 
ialist in American literature, with a doc- 
torate or his doctor’s thesis near comple- 
tion. The lecturer will prepare students 
for the Certificate in American Studies, 
and have a teaching program of six 
hours a week: three hours devoted to 
literature, two to history, and one to 
institutions. All teaching is given in Eng- 
lish, but some knowledge of French is 
necessary. The salary is $3.500 for the 


academic year. Prospective candidates 
should send a detailed dossier, including 
a photograph, to Professor Henri A. 
Talon, Faculté des Lettres, Université de 
Dijon, Dijon, France. 


Fribourg Scholarships 

L’Alliance Francaise de New-York is 
making available a certain number of 
scholarships donated by the Fribourg 
Foundation. These scholarships are de- 
signed to assist worthy students from the 
United States and France in studying in 
the other country. Each scholarship is 
for $1,100 per year, or the equivalent in 
French currency. Students between the 
ages of 18 and 30 may qualify, regard- 
less of their field of study. Closing date 
for applications is January 31 of the 
year preceding the academic year in 
which the scholarship will be used. For 
application forms, write to: Chairman 
of Scholarship Committee, Alliance Fran- 
caise de New-York, 4 East 52nd Street, 
New York 22, N.Y., enclosing a self- 
addressed envelope. 


Africa Needs Books 


Reverend James Robinson, minister of 
the Church of the Master. in Harlem, 
New York City, is conducting a drive to 
American textbooks to African 
schools and colleges. He has already 
shipped 115,000 technical works, books 
on agriculture, science, machine build- 
ing. and the practical arts to the Gold 
Coast, Liberia, and Nigeria, and is 
preparing another shipment to Kenya, 
Southern Rhodesia, Uganda, and the 
French Cameroons. Dr. Robinson began 
the drive when he heard that African 
students in the United States were copy- 
ing textbooks in long hand and sending 
them back home. Word of his work has 
spread all over the African continent, 
and he receives many letters from native 
chiefs. American consuls, and African 
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educators asking for books. Almost any 
textbook, in good or fair condition — 
geographies, math books, grammars, 
readers included —is urgently needed. 
The Farrell Lines will carry the books 
to Africa without charge. 


In Brief 

At the opening of the Washington 
headquarters of the Voice of America on 
December 1, it was announced that the 
studios would broadcast round the clock 
7 days a week, reaching practically every 
corner of the world with 75 programs 
a week in 38 languages .. . . New Hall, 
the first new college for women to be 
founded at Cambridge University in 
England this century, was opened last 
fall. . . . The University of Texas has 
inaugurated a B.A. degree program in 
East European studies, providing inten- 
sified training in Russian, Czech, and 
other East European languages . . . . To 
encourage students from Rhodesia and 


YEAR IN GREECE — Continued from page 19. 


circuit in a leisurely ten days. Physically 
this was somewhat luxurious, and eco- 
nomically it was a bit unusual. Yet if 
one is willing to travel somewhat prim- 
itively one can do so quite inexpen- 
sively, and one of the advantages of 
Greece is that a good bit of its neigh- 
boring cultures are so accessible. Nei- 
ther Egypt nor Istanbul are out of reach 
nor is the Near East an impossibility. 
On the other hand it is almost impos- 
sible to return from Greece without 
studying the Western Greeks and their 
culture in Sicily and Southern Italy 
whose sites and museums possess treas- 
ures of classical Greek art and culture 
far superior in some respects to the 
motherland. 


Nyasaland to attend Yale University, a 
$4,200 scholarship fund in memory of 
Norman Hickman, a member of the Yale 
class of "12, has been established by the 
American Metals Company of New York 
.... More than 4,000 teachers of Eng- 
lish and foreign languages attended the 
69th annual convention of the Modern 
Language Association of America, in 
New York, December 27-29. 

On November 30 University College, 
London, celebrated the completion of 
restoration from war damage to its his- 
toric buildings — nearly 50,000 square 
feet having been totally destroyed and 
another 50,000 gutted by fire .... The 
University of Punjab has received a 
grant from the Pakistan Government to 
publish an Encyclopedia of Islam in 
English ... . What is believed to be the 
first course given in this country on the 
psychology and sociology of the Arabs 
was initiated last month at the University 
of Chicago. 


It is not an uncommon thought to- 
day on the part of young scholars (and 
old) that if we are to understand and 
know our Western tradition, apprehend 
its contributions, and perceive its weak- 
nesses, we must study it at its sources: 
we must know it historically. And yet 
if history as Polybius — and after him 
Toynbee — has said is philosophy teach- 
ing, then it would be safe to say that 
some time spent living with the histori- 
cal remains of our tradition in Greece 
and Italy is probably one of the best 
preparations for our young students in 
this general area. For it cannot help 
but result in a growth in understanding 
and knowledge. 
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ENGINEER IN FRANCE — Continued from page 45. 


general to be a more well-rounded in- 
dividual than his American counterpart 
in terms of his consciousness of the arts 
and politics, and perhaps one could even 
be trite and say of ‘life.’ 

Nevertheless the American is more 
practical and better trained in certain 
applicational aspects of engineering 
than is his French counterpart, and here 
is how the Fulbright program reaches 
its stated goals. Americans have much 
to teach and should be and generally are 
equally ready to learn. Fulbrighters who 
are fortunate enough to make French 
friends while in Paris profit from this 
learn-and-teach concept which goes to 
work almost immediately and auto- 
matically —- quite in the spirit of 
‘exchange.’ 
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Synchronization of films. 


GERMANY: EIGHT YEARS AFTER THE WAR — Continued from page 11 


of those who died defying Soviet tanks 
on June 17, 1953. The Brandenburg 
Gate, recalling the heyday of Hohen- 
zollern rule, is now topped by the solid 
red banner of Communism. A notice at 
the last elevated station in West Berlin 
warns you to waken your fellow travell- 
ers who may not wish to ride on into 
the Soviet Zone. The greatest contrast 
of all is, of course, that between East 
Berlin and West Berlin, about which so 
much can be said. It is as real and as 
unmistakable as it is unfortunate. 

3ut what I remember most distinctly 
of all from my year in Berlin is the 
Berliner himself. Amidst these endless 
ruins of yesterday’s folly and today’s 
virtual imprisonment, he remains opti- 
mistic and free, determined to rebuild 
his life and his city, which he still 
regards as the capital of Germany. One 


seldom meets self-pity. The Berliner has 
lost neither his sense of humor during 
the years of drudgery, nor his friendli- 
Whenever my German friends 
spoke of the Russian occupation at the 
end of the war. for example, it was the 
humorous events which they recalled, 
primarily the childlike wonder of the 
Russian soldier at the every-day ac- 
couterments of life. 


ness. 


To me, Germany is a nation proud of 
its cultural heritage and its postwar 
—political, social, and eco- 
nomic — and possessed of a tremen- 
dous self-confidence and ambition. I 
came away with the conviction that, 
even under the present difficult cireum- 
stances, the Germans will guide this 
ambition along lines more fruitful than 
has been true in the past. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


Administrative Staff 


President — KENNETH HOLLAND 
Executive Vice President — Donato J. SHANK 
Vice President for Operations — ALBERT G. SIMS 


Executive Assistant to the President — Peart G. PURCELL 


Director, Foreign Student Department Laan Greorce HALL 
Director, United States Student Department... . _... Davin B. Wop LINGER 
Director, Department of Special Programs ARTHUR C, NAGLE 
Director, Department of Information. . . . Donatp A. BULLARD 
Director, Department of Development... . RicHarp C, RAYMOND 
Special Assistant to Vice President for Operations BENJAMIN ECKHAUS 


Controller DaniEts F. THIRLWALL 


Regional Offices 


Coordinator of Regional Offices STEPHEN G. GEBELT 


Director, Washington Office .... James D. KLINE 
1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Director, Midwest Office LoutsE LEONARD WRIGHT 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Director, West Coast Office ; Harriet J. Evie. 
421 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 


Director, Rocky Mountain Office ” Ben M. CHERRINGTON 
1005 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colorado 


Acting Director, Southwest Office ALIcE REYNOLDS 
803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1, Texas 


Director. Los Angeles Office Jason Joy 
606 South Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 
Education is a non-profit agency 
which administers 
exchange-of-persons programs 
between the United States and 81 countries. 

Approximately 4,000 students, teachers, technicians, 

and specialists study or train in a country other 

than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, Elihu Root, 

and Nicholas Murray Butler, the Institute is now the largest 
private agency in the field of international education. 

As a private, tax-exempt corporation it depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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